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PREFACE. 



It is now nearly four years since I first laid lance in rest 
to tilt at Mr, Ellis's views — expounded in a work of already 
996 closely printed pages 8yo., and still growing — by read- 
ing before the Philological Society a paper in opposition 
to them. How I waited year after year, hoping, in the 
case of a book which cannot but have an exceedingly 
limited sale, that the expense would be at least partly 
borne by the Society of which I have been a member for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and how the hope has proved 
to be vain, boots not to telL Suffice to say the delay has 
enabled me to avail myself of the few and scanty intervals 
of leisure that relieve an engrossing and harassing profes- 
sion, to enlarge and to a great extent rewrite the paper, 
though it still is far from being as complete as I could 
wish. But I have no time to enlarge yet further, and must 
therefore console myself with the reflection that at least in 
some people's estimation a great book is a great evil, and 
that an argument, if sound, is often none the worse for 
being condensed. R- F. W. 

Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. 
AprU, 1874. 
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EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 



1 introduetoty. It IS by no oieans an agreeable task to 
assail the conclusions at which the long and laborious and 
evidently con amove researches of a fellow-student have 
landed him ; and it seems futile to attempt to uproot by 
this short essay those views which his large and learned 
book has caused to be so generally received in our Society. 
But as I have for some years had the subject of the present 
paper before my mind, and the results at which I have 
arrived differ entirely from Mr. Ellis's on some leading 
points, and the careful and candid consideration of his 
work has only to a very small extent modified my views, 
in the interests of philological truth I cannot consent to be 
silent. 

It is not a lack of industry with which Mr. Ellis can be 
chained ; but I do impeach his logic, and seriously com- 
plain of the general conduct of the argument 

2 Our jUrtinB- It is impossible that a scholar who has 
uibK ^wriT. <ievoted many years to philological study, 
ten, taisn^b should really confound even for an instant 
language proper — that is Mkidiving voice — with the black 
marks on white paper which are the mere symbols of 
language; but it is quite possible that in dealing simul- 
taneously with both language and its symbols, he may 
allow its symbols to occupy too prominent a position 
before his own mind and in his treatment of the subject. 

The question before us should, I apprehend, generally 
shape itself as follows : not, what sound did such or such 
a symbol represent ? (though it may conveniently assume 
that form sometimes) ; but, kow were suck and such spoken 
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2 ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, [§ 3 

words of this 19/A century spoken in the 14/A or in ike gM ? 
Mr. Ellis looks always- to the symbol. 

3 MrEiiiiVrnM- Now if wc examine in Heywood's Proverbs 
iBiihM'"nKot- ^ Epigrams the rhymes of words ending in 
theMund." -ear, -eare, -ere, -eere, and -eer, we shall soon 
find ourselves in inextricable confusion, if the letters alone 
are to guide us ; but if we notice that the words which we 
now pronounce with (ii) — deer, chere, here (adv.), here (vb.), 
neere, yeer, deer (adj.), deer (s), and appeare — rhyme with 
one another in Heywood, however he may spell them, but 
never rhyme with there, where, were, wear, swear, Edgeware, 
hair, hare, ear, spear, fear, answer, ere, bear (vb.), while these 
all rhyme, most of them repeatedly, with one another; and 
if examination of Sir Philip Sidney's poems leads (as it 
does) to precisely the same result, we may be warranted in 
drawing some conclusion from that fact. 

Besides, the former mode of putting the question has a 
tendency towards the assumption that each symbol, or 
group of symbols, stood only for one sound, or at most for 
one pair of sounds, one long and one short. Considering 
that our first vowel is at present the representative of at 
least four distinct sounds (as in fate, fat, father, fall), and 
our second vowel of at least three (as in we, when, were); 
we must not assume that it was entirely otherwise five or 
ten centuries aga Mr. Ellis leans on the broken reed of 
the maxim that "The Orthc^aphy shows the sound." How 
untrustworthy the support is — though unhappily we some- 
times have no other — will be abundantly proved further on. 

But besides trusting far too implicitly to this delusive 
maxim, Mr. Ellis in conducting his case exhibits singular 
partiality towards one class of witnesses, while others — by 
far the most important — he treats with undeserved dis- 
respect : they are not indeed put out of court, but they are 
by no means allowed full, a patient, and impartial hearing. 

4 oniio=pi«iiioi Thg too highly favoured witnesses are the 
rBhIob. grammarians and orthoepists, whose evidence 
may be impugned on the ground, not only that they ^re 
often as inaccurate observers as many of us modems are, 
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§ 4] EARLY ORTHOEPISTS. 3 

and on many points do not agree among themselves, in 
which respect doubtless their writings only the more exactly 
reflect the variety of popular usage,* but also that they 
too commonly are not content to let us know the simple 
facts — that was not the object they had in view in writing, 
— but they endeavoured to guide usage to something 
different from what it was, and too frequently they mislead 
the modem reader by their assertion that the sound of a 
word is what it is not : they mean that it is so and so de 
jure, and the reader is apt to think they mean that it is so 
de facto. So Gil chaises Hart with seeking rather "ducere 
quam sequi" our language by his mode of writing; Pals- 
grave again and again appeals to the speech of those "that 
pronounce the latine tonge aright," i.e. in the manner that 
ke approved; Erasmus, Cheke, Smith, all argued from 
written symbols that a written diphthong must represent a 
compound sound, and Smith in particular insisted on a dis- 
tinction between ai and ei in English, which, though it 
may have existed in the dialects in certain words, his very 
insistence, as well as the rhymes of all the poets from Chaucer 
downwards, show not to have been observed in the received 
pronunciation; and Butler's language betrays the same ten- 
dency where he speaks of a "corrupt" usage. In this last 
case Mr. Ellis has very justly observed that "allowance must 
be made for the mode in which orthoepists speak of common 
pronunciations which differ from their own or from what they , 
recommend — by no means always the same thing" {p. 124); 
as elsewhere (p. 139) he remarks on Gil's "anxiety to give 
prominence to the first element" in the diphthong ew. All 
such "anxiety" detracts from the value of a writer^s 
evidence when i^ is the simple fact that the reader desires 
to ascertain ; and probably many of the sounds which are- 
vindicated by these older orthoepists may deserve to be 
characterized as "a theoretical pronunciation, which may 
be as false as that which Erasmus, Smith, and Cheke intro- 

• Gil says! "In iwiW sedificore, nondum Uctum est fundunentnm.: pro 
suopte enim cniusque ii^enio, vnus bvldetk per fiJiiXiv ; alter heOdeth per «'/ 
teitius babua pei 1 longuin : <t odhuc quaitoi UUOA per i'btvtt." 
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4 ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. |§ 5 

duced into Er^land for the Greek language" (see Academy 
for Apr. 15th, 1871). But Mr. Ellis is certainly not unaware 
of the weakness of his case in this important particular. 

There are however other objections to our relying too 
confidently on these authorities. One is that the earliest 
of them lived nearly a century and a half after Chaucer. 
I lay but little stress on this, not believing that any great 
change took place in the interval. A second is, that these 
orthoepists — comparative novices in their art — seem to 
have overlooked sounds which can be shown to have 
existed in common use in their day. A reader of Ben 
Johnson's account of a, would suppose that that was the 
symbol for only two sounds, apparently (a) and (A); but 
Gil twenty years earlier, and Hart seventy, had rec<^nized 
three classes of words the vowel of which was written with 
a. Smith in his ailment about the Greek i\ points out 
only two e% in English, as in whit (wheet), now wheat, and 
whSt; yet he himself in his Index, which Mr. Ellis seems 
not to have discovered, rect^nizes another which for our 
purpose is evidently more important, for he calls it the 
e Anglica, of which breed and liecl are his examples. And 
so he says elsewhere : " Recte etiam fortasse nunc Domine 
ne in furore, per e Italicura, non quemadmodum olim per 
illud .e. Anglicum, quod in bee cdm apis dicimus, aut me 
cfim tfii nostro more loquamur, obseruatur, &c" De Ling. 
Gr. Pron,, p, 14 v". 
5 suumcBu of But a ygt graver objection is furnished by 
DHdbyMr.Eiiii. Mr. ElUs's ingenuity, he having shown but too 
frequently the possibility of extracting from their words a 
sense totally at variance with what / believe they really 
meant ; so that I prefer scarcely to draw any conclusions 
at all from premises which seem to be so doubtful. For 
instance — once more to anticipate the general argument — 
Salesbury represents the Ei^lish words true, vertue, duke, 
yesu, by truw, vertuw, duwk, tsiesuw; and Mr. Ellis, by a 
ratiocinative process which I cannot pretend to understand, 
concludes "that Salesbury's ww meant iyy)'' I have sub- 
mitted the words to several educated Welshmen, who all 
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§ 6] TRADITIONAL PRONUNCIATION. 5 

say that the » is (i) and the w (uu), and the diphthong is 
as nearly as possible the long English u — (iu) or (Juu) of 
iune, tube, union. It seems to me that Salesbury's descrip- 
tion implies, in a manner than which nothing can be clearer^ 
that these words were sounded in his time exactly as they 
are now, except that (trJuu) has become (truu), and the 
first syllable of virtue is no longer sounded (ver). 

As to these orthoepists, it must be confessed that their 
language, as manipulated by Mr. Ellis, is singularly un- 
intelligible ; and yet if, instead of studying only frag- . 
mentary quotations, and misleading explanations, and 
"transliterations" which assume every single point that is 
in dispute, we read the books themselves, and adopt the 
simple hypothesis that as a general rule our forefathers of 
those centuries pronounced their own language, and Latin 
and Greek too, just as we do now, almost every difficulty 
at once disappears. 
6 Traditional pro- ^^d who are the witnesses that are thrust 
matu guide. aside ? Our dialects as now spoken. 

Suppose we have to inquire concerning certain common 
and familiar words which we have inherited as part of the 
old English speech of our forefathers, — for instance, those 
which we in our igth century mode pronounce with (ai), 
such as fnine, thine, fine, wine, skine, line, swine, wife, life, 
knife,8Lc &c. — how these words, as to their strongly accented 
vowels, were pronounced several centuries ago ; I contend 
that we have above all things to consider how these words 
are still pronounced in various English dialects — especially 
of course, for Chaucer, those south of the Humber. It is 
spoken language about which we are inquiring, and it is 
mainly language as now spoken that must furnish an 
answer to our question. The existing English dialects 
yield by far the most important evidence in the case, and 
their voice, in this particular part of the inquiry, Mr. Ellis 
scarcely suffers to be heard. If we listen to them, they 
with almost perfect unanimity assign to these words some 
such diphthongal sound as we still give them. There may 
be some discrepancy in their evidence as to the elements 
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of which the diphthong is composed, but almost all ^ree 
that it is certainly not the pure (i), but a diphthong ending 
in (i). 

7 . But has it been proved that these witnesses are unworthy 
of credit? I cannot find the proof. Mr. Ellis has no 
hesitation in believing — and probably most will agree 
indeaiingwiih with him — that those words in which the (i) 
Mf/Eius unhesi- sound occurs in strongly accented syllables in 
utingiy wteuH modem French, Italian, Welsh, modem Greek, 
itadiiieoai pro- &c, prescrvc in those languages a traditional 
Biinciaiion. pronunciation many centuries old ; but no reason 
is assigned for the singular inconsistency of rejecting the 
like conclusion in a precisely analc^ous case in the 
Teutonic languages. Mr. Ellis says confidently (p. 137). 
when speaking of the sound of the French eu in Palsgrave's 
time, "the reference to Italian completely establishes the 
sound." And ^ain of the same period (p. 149) : "There 
can be no doubt of the Italian ti, which was certainly (uu)," 
On p. 164 he speaks in a similar tone of "the real Latin u 
long." Yet elsewhere (p. 530) he lashes "the historical 
ignorance which assumes that a language may have only 
one pronunciation through the generations for which it 
lasts." Now I do not for a moment object to Mr. Ellis's 
confidence as to the Latin and Italian »,- but I ask that 
our Ei^lish vowels shall be judged on like principles. 

8 The scpsraic Moreover it must not be forgotten that each 
^!^ie"™^- separate dialect, and even subdialect, is a 
ii«8». separate and independent witness. In these 

days of railways and newspapers and national schools, 
there are such facilities for locomotion and intercommuni- 
cation of knowledge and habits of thought and speech, 
that we find it hard to realize, and are very apt' to foi^et 
how, even less than a centifly since, the inhabitants of one 
mral district were almost completely isolated from their 
ne^hbours only ten or twenty miles distant. Very recently 
I have heard of the death of a villager who during the 
whole of a long life never once went out of his native 
parish. And in the Life of Dr. Jamds Hamilton we read : 
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"As in all primitive places, the people [of Strathblane] 
were by no means locomotive. Margaret Freeland for 
upwards of eighty years never slept under any roof but 
her own. • • • One man had visited the great metropolis. 
This venturous spirit .... went by the name of London 
John." And this too in the beginning of the tgth century. 
And not only were there no railways. A friend of mine, 
not yet an octc^enarian, tells me that in his childhood the 
agricultural produce that was brought to Plymouth market 
was conveyed entirely on pack-saddles and in panniers: 
wheeled vehicles scarcely existed in the south of Devon, 
except stage wagons and coaches and the carriages of 
the wealthy, I may add that my friend's residence as a 
boy was close to one of the principal gates of the town 
(long since pulled down), through which much of the traffic 
would pass. But a rustic population, whether in Devon- 
shire or in Kent, in Norfolk or in Fife, having little or no 
communication with its neighbours, neither exercising 
influence upon them nor receiving influence from them, 
would be certain to maintain its traditional pronunciation, 
generation after generation, and century after century, as 
to strongly accented syllables, almost — or altt^ether — 
unchanged. 

And that this has actually been the case, our early 
English literature exhibits very numerous proofs. To 
mention one or two only : Robert of Gloucester's vower 
and vive afe just as the words are still pronounced in the 
western counties; the infinitives in y in the Southern 
dialect still exist in Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Devon- 
shire;* and the prefixed a- as in ago was common of old 
in the South and is common still, rare of old in the North 
and rare still (for a Scotsman will say "seven years since" 
or "syne" rather than "seven years ago"). 
9 Pcn«>n«Kca( But the Scottish dialect is especially instruc- 
■hcchinctemiic fjyg gjj jhis point. I wiU not quote Gawain 
^Scoit^h du. Douglas nor Sir David Lyndesay, but a poem 
'"'■ only about a century younger than the time 

■ "Ta str<Uy in the dark es vain."— AJiriiW Hogg. 
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of Chaucer — the Lancelot of the Laik edited by Mr. 
Skeat, the accordance of- which with modem Scotch is 
very striking; for it can be very clearly discerned notwith- 
standing the party-coloured disguise — half Southern, half 
Midland — ^which the dialect wears. As to that accordance, 
I of course do not refer to the frequent occurrence of old 
forms : that is only what might be expected. But several 
"of the distinctive features of Modem Scotch, such as we 
find it in Scott's novels or Burns's poems, and which are 
departures from the Anglo-Saxon or Old Norse or Old 
French originals, we have already in Lancelot of the Laik. 
Such are the forms cmy and many; fecht; lap, as preterit of 
leap; hard for heard; ee, rhyming with kee, for eye; lane 
and other parts of take (from the O.N. laka) with the k 
dropped; car (i.e. ou'er) for over; low (or lo'e, as Bums 
writes it) for love; preterits and participles in -it, as behovit, 
closit, artnyt; the final t ox d dropped, as in correk', rovni' ; 
the sound of aiv (aa) or (aa) apparently in walkin for waken 
— ^just as hawk is spelt fialk — in chalmer for chamber (where 
the Scots never pronounce the /), and in magre and tnatalmt 
where a radical / is dropped; a for ? in falouschip, rapref, 
raquest, rakning, &c. ; and in cercumstans for circumstance 
and many other words we find t changed into I, wedwis, 
revere, prekatid, steropes,prevaly, deligent,fragelitee, inequitee, 
&c. I may add that Barbour and the " Louthiane Inglis," 
specimens of which have so recently been edited by Mr. 
Lumby, exhibit just the same features. But the fact that 
in minute details such as these the language has remained 
unchanged for more than four centuries shows with what 
masoretic accuracy tradition may hand down certain parts 
of the pronunciation of a dialect through a long period of 
time. In fact our provincial dialects and sub-dialects con- 
stitute a most important body of independent witnesses ; 
and to omit them from consideration is no less absurd than 
if a mathematician should treat on Statics and omit to 
consider the force of Gravitation, or an astronomer should 
discourse on the Solar System and foi^et the Sun. Mr. 
Ellis does indeed quote exceptional dialectic pronunciations. 
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In other words, his Solar System contains comets, but for 
all that it has no Sun. 

But the separate dialects, it is urged, have all been 
changing simultaneously : there is an inherent tendency to 
change, not so much in the Celtic and Romance languages, 
but in all of the Teutonic stock ; and Dutch and English, 
though less in contact with each other than any two 
English dialects, have run a parallel course, I reply that 
the dialects of even adjoining counties in England were , 
formerly in a state of mutual isolation almost as complete 
as the Dutch and English ; and that as to this tendency 
in speech, as in a living, growing, developing oi^anism, 
while it must be admitted that there is some evidence for 
it, derived from modes of writing, there are yet very con- 
siderable dithculties to be overcome. I will return to this 
question by and by, after having discussed the / and E 
words : see § 102, 
10 But Mr, Ellis refers to civil war as likely to have pro- 
duced a great change in English pronunciation in the 
No nauD lo 15th ccntuf)' ; but he does not explain why the 
wilr'^'''g™ii'y ^'^'' *^'' **^ ^^^ '7*^ century did not produce 
changed our spo- like important changes: for it is vain to assert 

afford only the merest shadow of an argument in favour of 
the supposition that owing to them such an expression as 
".the fitte wine that my wife gave to the child" (ai) would 
thirty years earlier have been "ih&feen ween that mee weef 
gave to the cheeld" (ii). So stagnant had the population in 
its normal condition been, that the marching and counter- 
marching of armies, and here and there probably the 
remaining behind of a wounded man as an inhabitant of 
some town or village near the scene of fight, seemed an 
astounding " commyxstion and mellynge " of the people. 
But what great effect upon the language of the people 
would or could be thus produced ? Let us look at the case. 
A hostile army marches through a sparsely-peopled district, 
or encamps in it for a few weeks, or garrisons a town. 
What follows? I will not ask whether it is likely thatj 
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under these unpropitious circumstances the two parties 
would combine to improvise an Accademia della Crusca 
for the purpose of devising orthoepical innovations ; for I 
have no wish to parody or caricature Mr, Ellis's opinions : I 
have too sincere a respect for his philolc^ical attainments. 
But this much his argument seems to me really to imply : 
that both parties by common consent came somehow no 
longer to say "feen ween" and "mee weef" {ii), but "fine 
wine" and "my wife" (si), adopting, from no cause that 
can be discovered and with no motive that any ingenuity 
can divine, a mode of speech equally and utterly unknown 
to both parties before ! 

11 NorfordgDu. Nor Will the supposition of foreign influence 
"*™" avail to account for the imagined chaise. Had 
it been the case that during the two centuries that inter- 
vened between Chaucer and Shakespeare some William of 
Orai^e had established himself here, supported by a Dutch 
Guard some hundred thousand strong, or that Dutch 
artisans had settled in great numbers as colonists through- 
out the kingdom, such an-event might have been a suflicient 
cause for the change of mem weef into mine -wife in imita- 
tion of the Hollanders (assuming such to have been their 
pronunciation) ; but no such event occurred. Nor, as I 
believe, did any such change in English speech take place. 

12 But in addition to the various dialects of English, and 
besides orth<^raphy and the orthoepists, to whose testi- 
mony we will now and .then lend a cautious ear, other 

Other KUKes sources of information are — i, the languages 
of mrorautiDCL cc^atc to English, especially the Dutch and 
German ; 2, the rhymes and assonances of c<^nate lan- 
gu^es; 3, the derivations of words, to which Mr. Ellis has 
been singularly indifferent ; and 4, the rhymes of our Early 
English poets, from which (as well as those of later poets) 
results of great value can be obtained, as will be shown 
below in at least three important instances, by observing 
the classes of words which do not rhyme though similarly 
spelt, as well as those that do — a species of n^ative evi- 
dence which has been wholly overlooked by Mr. Ellis, but 
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which of itself suffices to overthrow almost his whole 
system. 
13 So much by way of preliminary observation. And now 
to enter fairly on our investigation, let us examine first the 
class of words already alluded to — mine^fine, &c, which may 
for convenience' sake be distinguished as the / words. In 
these our inquiry wUl be how the strongly accented vowel 
was formerly pronounced ; and, as above remarked, the an- 
swer in which all our southern dialects concur is that the 
sound was (ai) : they have all preserved traditionally a sound 
more or less closely approaching, if not identical with, that 
diphthong : in all there is one or more of the (a) sounds 
As tQ I (ai) followed by one or more of the (i) sounds, and 
words, DuKh the pair or series compressed into very nearly 
fanih^T^^ tfie same compound vowel. (On the exact 
of our owD di»- nature of diphthongs see below, § 20.) But we 

lecls: lilt of , , "^ , ** , , ^ ,. , 

woKii.' are not left to the voice of English tradition 

alone; for in a considerable number of those words the 
root vowel is the same in Dutch and German as in English, 
the Dutch ij and German ei both being (ai). Here is the 
list. 



mine 


mijn 


mein 


thine 


dijn (Kil.) 


dein 


fine 


fijn 


fein 


wine 


wijn 


Wein 


shine 


schijn 


schcinen 


line 


lijn 


Leine 


pine (vb.) 


pijn (s.) 


Pein (s.) 


swine 


zwijn 


Schwein 


wife 


wijf 


Weib 


life 


lijf 


Leibe 


knife 


knijf (KiL) 


Kneif 


drive 


drijven 


treiben 


dike 


dijk 


Deich 


like 


gelijk 


gleich 


bite 


bijten 


beissen 


smite 


smijten 


schmeissen 


rhyme , 


Tijm 


Reim 
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(bird) lime 


lijm 


Leim 


slime 


slijm 


Schleim 


ice 


ijs 


Eis 


™e(adj.) 


wijs 


weise 


wise (s.) 


wijze 


Weise 


imn 


ijzer 


Eisen 


mile 


mijl 


Meile 


while 


wijl 


Weile 


pipe 


piiP 


Pteife 


ripe 


rijp 


reif 


gripe 


grijpen 


greifen 


wide 


wijd 


weit 


ride 


rijden 


reiten 


jide 


lijde 


Seite 


tide 


tijd 


Zelt 


glide 


glijden 


gleiten 


idle 


ijdel 


eitel 



To these may be added riche, which, though it has the i" in 
modem times, is always long in the Ormulum and Chaucer 
and Early English generally, and is the Du. rijk, Germ, 
reich. 

Inasmuch then as the root vowel in all these words is 
pronounced alike as (si) by the Dutch and the High 
Germans, as well as all the branches of the Engelcyn, while 
in the same words the vowel is (ii) in certain other Gothic 
languages (the Scandinavian, for instance, and the Platt- 
Deutsch), and there is no satisfactory evidence of any 
change in the pronunciation of these words,* the conclusion 
seems inevitable that theAngles and Saxons and Hollanders 
and High Germans constitute a separate division (of course 
capable of subdivision) of the Teutonic race, and that this 
sound of (si) existed in their languages in common at a 
period prior to the divei^ence of these tribes from one 
another. In other words, it seems to me probable that the 
present vowel sounds of mine wine were common to the 
Englisc, Hollandsch, and Deutsch, from a period of re- 
mote antiquity long prior to historical times. 
' This point is fiuther discussed in j 102. 
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14 The sound was written in A.S. /, and in E.E. t,y, it, or 
By menu of ij; and by tlie aid of rhymes these 35 words 

othm >uy ^ suffice to fix all E.E, words similarly spelt, and 
deiemiiied. otheTs. Othcfs, thus : * if the pronunciation 
of vfuie and side can be determined, that of espide, which 
rhymes with these, is fixed, and therefore that of esf^. If 
we fix skineyA^ (si), its preterit in such rhymes as those on 
p. 3 of the AUit. Poems — sckynde, kyttde, ynde, tynde, grynde, 
blynde — determines these others : a result, I may add, con- 
trary to Mr. Ellis's view (p. 276), but confirmed by Orm's 
spelling of kinde, grindesst, and blind; while elsewhere these 
words rhyme with^wrf, which Orm spells with the single n, 
as also we have findan with the accent in the Gloucester 
Fragments. I am aware that in MSS. the accent on the i 
when it stands next to a u, an n, or an m, often serves the 
purpose only of the later dot, that is, to show which of the 
upright strokes is the vowel. But in the Glouc, Fr, the 
writing is so large and clear, and the n is so distinct from 
the i, that I believe the accent to be fully intended as such. 

15 Tb» pnitive Whately lays it down as an, important rule 
f"^™"J** " in reasoning, that where there exists a body of 
monKu m ob- positivc cvidence in favour of any conclusion, 
jecnon ipinn- g^^j^ jjody of evidence is not to be set aside the 
moment we meet with an objection which we do not see 
how to surmount. Now we have a mass of such positive 
evidence as to the sound of i in the words I am discussing, 
and to the conclusion to which it leads, I should be pre- 
pared to hold even if from imperfect knowledge (for that is 
often all that an objection appeals to) I were unable to get 
over the difficulty that presents itself from a certain quarter, 
and upon which almost exclusively Mr. Ellis fixes his gaze. 
I refer to the rhyming of many of our English i words with 
French words containing the same written letter, which it 
is affirmed was sounded (i). But after all the objection 
seems by no means insurmountable ; for on turning to 
Palsgrave^ whose evidence is very "perplexing" to Mr. 
Ellis, he states most dbtinctly (as quite correctly quoted 

■ Compare } 60. 
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by Mr, Ellis) that the French i has two diverse sounds, 
one of them like the Italian i, and as we sound e in dee an 
insect, y"^^ a reward; while as to the second he says, "If i 
be the first letter in a frenche word or the iaste, he shall, in 
those two places, be sounded like as we do this letter y in 
these words with vs, dy and fy, a spye, a fiye, awty, and 
suche other." 

16 An objection Very good, then if any one asserts that these 
^•."^;!!!! words were sounded (bii and bii), (spii), (flii), 
sioiK. (arii), he has Palsgrave dead against him, 
affirming as Palsgrave does that the y here had not the 
sound of the Italian i. What sound then had it ? The 
English dialects answer with one voice, declaring first how 
these words are sounded themselves, and secondly how 
others are sounded which rhyme with these in Chaucer. 
First, they declare the words themselves to be sounded 
with (ai). Secondly, by and by rhymes with why, with the 
adverbial termination -ly (i,e, like, as it is lijk in Dutch ; 
and this -ly always kept the vowel long till about the 
middle of the 17th century*); and the single by, which is 
the Dutch bij and German bei — the very same sound — 
rhymes with mgk, sky, and / (Dan.yV^, pronounced jai). Then 
spy or asfiy or espy, rhymes with eye, high, dry, I, hie, sly, 
cry; and its past tense rhymes with betide, side, wide, abide, 
and these again with hide, chide, slide, glide, &c. ; and the 
pronunciation of these the Dutch and German Tijd, Zeit, 
glijden, gleiten, &c, as we have already seen, confirm. 
Pal^ave's fly and awry in like manner rhyme with by 
and aspy and all the others with which these rhyme. 
Surely all this evidence is not to be pooh-poohed. 

17 Futt^ e^- And then again as to the sound of / as (si) 
w» 1*0 in not (") in French, Mr. Ellis himself — whose 
'*™'^ honesty and candour in ailment deserve to 
be both admired and imitated — mentions a statement 
made by Mons. Le H^cher that the pronunciation of jolt 
asjolai (that is, nearly or quite with our English /) is still 

* Since this EcntCDcc wu written, tua Mill Hill ctutier, a Middlesex nuU, 
liM'toldmeheiTOnlddoioandso "accotduig^" (m). 
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known in Normandy, and Dr. Le Taillis of Montebourg 
near Cherbourg states that this sound is " trfes-g^nirale-. 
ment usite" in Montebouig and the neighbourhood. Dis- 
credit has been thrown upon these statements because 
many people have not heard these sounds. Just so, when 
I resided in France in the neighbourhood of Boulc^ne, one 
day when a wasp was buzzii^ in the room, I noticed that 
my hostess — I was lodging at a village inn — called it "une 
vfipe;" and I have since, when mentioning the fact, been 
seriously assured by. well-informed Frenchmen that I was 
mistaken, and that there is no such word in existence. 
But I heard it. I noticed instantly that it was the Latin 
vespa without the prefixed guttural. To make assurance 
doubly sure, I got her to repeat the word. And though 
millions may not have heard vipe, I did; and that I should 
maintain not a whit the less tenaciously, even if I had not 
recently discovered that my observation is confirmed by 
Dum^ril* The conclusion then to which the testimony of 
these witnesses conducts us is that what in modem French 
is enem(i) was in Chaucer's time enem(3i), merc(i), (merc(3i), 
and Gu(i) Gu{3i); and Chaucer's rhymes show clearly that 
the final e made no difference afl^er this vowel, as companye, 
flatterie, curtesye, tyraimye, melodie, contrarye, Lutnbardye, 
rhyme indifferently with the same words with which enemy 
and inerci and Guy rhyme. From many or most of these 
modem English fashion has removed the final accent; but 
that the vowel in Chaucer's time was sounded full and 
strong, as we still sound it in glorify, magnify, pnphesy, 
multiply, lullaby, &c, is clearly evident 
18 And however strange such words may now sound to our 
ears, this termination ts very common in Dutch, as in 

■ fiul God forbede but men iihulde leve 

W«l more thing than men han seen with e7«I 
Men sh>l not mnen tray thing *, \yt 
Bnt -ji hinselfe yt teeth, or elles dooth; 
For, God wot, thing ii never the lasse looth, 
Thogh every w^ht ne may it not ysee. 

The Prelagt of Nini Goode Wymnun. 
Maigr have made similw obsernttionf since Chaucer's time. 
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Tiujcoofinned vtssckeHj, bokkerij, weverif, posterij, olUslagerij, 
^If^f ^^ ^Po^f^yjJo^^ef^V, sckilderij, tooverij hoovardij, 
deiiradon. gosteHj, voogdij, &c; and others there are 
which are simply French words which seem as if they 
had been embalmed in Dutch with their antique sound 
expressly to corroborate Pal^rave's statement which 
might otherwise seem incredible to us modems. Such are 
Marij, poezij, copij, harpij, gaUrij, tirannij, besides others 
which have a consonant after the vowel, as Latijn, Martijn 
(like the Aitstyn and the Gamelyn of, or attributed to, 
Chaucer), and patrijs - perdrix, prijs = prix, paradijs. I do 
not lay equal stress on ali of these words because of the 
obvious possibility (I do not admit more) that some of 
them may have come directly from the Latin. 

19 But the majority of grammarians seem to Mr. Ellis to 
confirm his opinion that the symbol i stood for (ii) at least 
as late as the early part of the 17th century. A few words 
only on this point. 

siiobury'i Next to Palsgrave comes Salesbury, who, 
'p^il^s. " writing for Welsh readers, represents /, vine, 
wine by «' vein, wein; and Mr. Ellis himself admits that 
"in modern Welsh the sound of ei seems to me as {si)," 
nor is there a shadow of proof that the Welsh orthi^raphy 
has altered as to the value of ei since ^lesbury's time. 
Yet Mr. Ellis immediately after the above admission pro- 
ceeds with curious inconsistency (p. in): "I think however 
that his letters ei justify me in considering, or rather leave 
me no option but to consider, that the English diphthong 
.sounded (ei)* to Salesbury):" words which might with 
exactly equal force of reasoning be applied to Adelung or 
Grimm's pronunciation of the modem German mein and 
wein. 

20 ThetroiAmry There IS surcly room for another theory, 
■mmii. based not on symbols but on spoken words, as 
follows: almost universal tradition fixes the words (main 
wain) for many long centuries in the Germanic races ; and 
when the Roman alphabet came to be employed to repre- 

• Which Mr. Ellis cxpUini as "Scotcli time, PortugiMse o." 
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sent sounds not recognized (I do not say unknown) in the 
Latin language, at least as then spoken, it came somehow 
to be customary in this island to represent this sound by 
i or /, and among the csnttnental High Germans by /, ii, 
or /, or at a later time, the Moeso-Goths setting the ex- 
ample, by the digraph ei: (see below § 102.) It had to be 
represented one way or another, and these were the ways 
adopted. The digraph which the Germans chose stood for 
another sound {ee) in Old French and in the English of 
Chaucer and his contemporaries, as I shall show below. 

(But the accents, it will be said, merely indicated the 
long vowel. Such is Dr. Bosworth's view : see his Orosius, 
Pref, p. Ixiii. The Teutons borrowed their letters from the 
Romans, and therefore a was (a), d (aa), i was (i), / (ii), and 
so on. Plausible as this view is, I cannot accept it. The 
Romans needed no marks of quantity, and made no dis- 
tinction in writing between inddit and inctdit, r^fert and 
rSfert, conf&git and confugit, and so on ; nor therefore did 
the Teutons learn from them any mode of marking mere 
quantity. Nor have the modems found any necessity for 
so marking the length : is there any btwk other, or later, 
than the Ormulum in which indications of quantity are 
given? And where in Icelandic an accent — or mark, as 
Rask calls it — is put over a vowel, it in most cases, if not 
all, indicates a considerable modification of the sound. 
According to Mr. Ellis, whose accuracy of ear may well 
be trusted, a = (a), d - (aau), e = (e), ^ = (iee), ( = (i) or (if), 
i - (ii), o = (00), 6 -- (ecu), « = {3), li = (uu). In no instance 
does the accent indicate, according to modem Icelandic 
pronunciation, a simple prolongation of the vowel.) 
:I The Kiiind at At a later time the great learning and volu- 
S^ittn*^ E™ ■ninous writings of Erasmus, Lipsius, and others,. 
ii>h u well lu in when they had adopted the £i, caused their 
"""" mode of representing the sound to become 

familiar to English readers also. Hence we find Hart 
writing reid bei for ride by, and Gil writing ei for oculus, 
which Smith tells us was sounded like /=<?», and / or 
aye-- etiam (Ellis, p. 112). But the modern pronunciation 
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of ei as (ai) in certain words — either, neither, and one or 
two more — is probably due to court influence after the 
accession of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

22 Tb* Engiiiii What Smith wrote about ei, as quoted by 

^"^^^\A ^^' ^'''^ °'' P" '^'' '^O'*'^^"'^ t*^^ English ei 
feuied by Lip- {fiB), which was not by any means what Justus 
""*■ Lipstus (1586) intended — Ltpsius was a Dutch- 

man, it will be remembered — when he wrote : " Pronunciant 
etiam nunc {ita accepi) recte soli psene omnium EuropEeorum 
Britanni: quorum est Regetna, Ameicus, Veita. Recte dico, 
quia non aliud tnsonuit hsec longa quam EI diphthongum." 
De recta Pron. LaL Ling., p. 23. So we had in Lipsius's 
time — and rightly he affirms — a different pronunciation of 
regina, &c. from almost* all the other nations of Europe; 
and Gil emphatically declares: "retinebimus antiquum 
ilium et masculinum sonum, atque uni etiam laudem quam 
Justissimus Lipsus \sic\ nobis detulit in R^ini, in amici 
vita, &c." All of. this becomes instantly intelligible and 
lucid on the simple supposition that both the Dutchman 
and the Englishman spoke of the same sound (si) that 
tradition has handed down to us. 

I have not found in Lipsius's writings any statement of 
the reasons on which his opinion is based, but they were 
probably such as these : ist, that the traditional sound in 
certain localities was (ai), (see quotation from Sir Thomas 
Smith in footnote) ; 2nd, that Greek words with « generally 
have the simple i in Latin ; and 3rd, — for which however 
in many cases itacism will sufficiently account — that Latin 
words in i are not infrequently found in Greek with n, as 
Ilcunu, 'Oirrna, Atiyijp, Stipmi. 

23 A rar of fwh' But all southern Europe, it may be said, is 
Gre™. against Lipsius. It unanimously affirms that 

* Could the Lombards have be«n an exception ? Sir Thomas Smirii writes : 
"Quis Angius Galium Latin^ loqumtem, nisi assuetus intelliget? ccrte ego 
noD potui : at Itslum slatim, quia noi ab Ilalis dim Ijitini sonomni, nisi in 
valde pauds, a Longoboidis autem Italia: propemodum in nulla re dissidemos : 
at 4 Gallis infinitum quantum dissentimus, quamvis nosiri sint vicini." De 
Ling. Gr. Pron. (1568), p. 14. I must leave this nut for some student of 
early Italian pronunciation to crack. 
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the juice of the grape — to take one typical example — was 
not called (wain) but (wiin) in the ancient Classical Lan- 
guages. No doubt it is easy to assume that the Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, &c., have preserved the true Latin 
sound of this word ; but what of Greek ? Some scholars 
believe that in the w of oIw« the o is merely a variant of the 
digamma, and that /iro« is the old form and points to 
(wiin). But ancient inscriptions show us the F and the o 
both used in such words. In Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. Gr., No. 
4, we have TAN fOIKIAN : which, being confirmed also by 
other inscriptions, conclusively shows that in that word at 
least — very probably therefore in others like it — the F 
was not followed by the pure sound of (ii). 

24 Conclusion B And such is the conclusion at which I arrive,* 
M I wotdi. fjom the evidence of Pal^rave and Mons. Le 
H^richer, of Salesbury and LJpsius, from that of modern 
High German and Dutch, and above all from that of our 
southern English dialects, both literary and provincial; 
that Chaucer pronounced the class of 'words which we have 
been discussing with precisely the same long i (at) as we 
now give to most of them ; and that in Southern Anglo- 
Saxon " the long i with an accent, as in ivln, wif, Hm, rim, 
was," as Mr. E. A. Freeman has affirmed in the preface to 
his recently published work,f "certainly sounded as it is 
now." 

25 Mr. J. A. H. Murray has called my attention to two 
facts of considerable importance in reference to Northern 
English. The first is that all Gaelic proper names that 
contain (ii) are written with y or i in Lowland Scottish, in 

* There is yet one uguinent whicli I defer till after ditcugsiiig some of the 
E words : see } loi. 

t Old English Histoiy (or Children, p. xirii. — It is pleaauil to be able to 
^note the name of any scholar who is a brother barbtuiui, if the lystem of 
pruiimriatioQ for which I contend is indeed to "barbarous" as Mr, Sweet 
prononnces it in the Acadtmy for Oct. aind, 1S70, p. 27. Wkji (msin wain) 
should be a correct and classical pronunciation now in the mouths of a han> 
dred millions of mankind, and yet deserve to be Etigrnatized as " barbarous," 
supposing it to have been used by their ancestors live or ten centuries ago, is 
not ea^ to discern. But the question is not to be settled by ■ random epithet. 
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which they are ntrw pronounced with (ai). Thus Cantire 
or Kintyre, with (ai), is Ceanntk {Kaa'ntiir) in Gaelic, Fife 
is FJbh (fiiv), Skye is ^giath (skjiiB), D^ry is Dailrigke 
(daljriij), and so on. The second is that numerous words 
with i that have been borrowed from Lowland Scottish 
into Gaelic are pronounced with (ii), as triabh (triiv) = tribe, 
priom (priim) = prime, spiorad (spiiradt) = spirit, prls (priisj, 
priish) = price, Criosd (Kriisdt) = Christ, sgriobh (skriiv) = 
write, flon (fiin) = wine, Hon (liin) = flax, disinn (diisinj, 
diishinj) = dicing, ridir (riitj'er, riitsher) = eques, mile (miila) 
= mile, tlm (tiim) = time, plan (piin) = O. E. pyne, plob 
(piip) = pipe, and iarunn (ii-ran) ^ iron. These facts consti- 
tute a double argument which seems to me incontrovertible. 
It concerns however Northern English only, that is to say 
the dialects from the Humber to the Moray Frith, whose 
aflinity with Old Norse, and partial derivation from it, 
quite prepare us to expect (ii) where the southern dialects 
had (si). 
6 But Welsh, it may" be said, is the language of a people 
adjacent not to the Northern but the Southern English, 
^ No such «i. j,nd there are instances of Welsh words which 
nmWeUi. when transferred to English underwent just 
the same change as Cantire, the original sound having been 
with (ii). A good example is t^ Rkys, which has yielded 
us the proper names Rice, Price, and Brice. We know that 
the original sound was, as it still is in Welsh, (riis); and 
therefore these names were at first (priis) &c.: the English 
*', so it is argued, stood for (ii). But there is not the slightest 
difficulty in dealing with such cases. A Welshman bearing 
the name of Rhys or ap Rkys migrates into England, and 
spelling his name as hitherto with a _>< or an i, still calls 
himself (riis) or (apriis), and doubtless endeavours to get 
his neighbours to follow his example ; but the name being 
similar to the familiar rys or prys, they pronounce accord- 
ingly, and he becomes, in spite of himself, (rsis) or (prsis). 
Another Welshman of the same name, anxious to maintain 
the sound, changes the spelling, and calling himself Rees 
or Reece succeeds in making his neighbours sound the name 
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to his satisfaction. An instance just parallel to this is 
crape from the French crfpe: the sound could not have 
been maintained without a change of the spelling. 

The Welsh pronunciation of borrowed words affords no 
trustworthy evidence, the forms being so much altered. It 
would for instance be very hazardous to conclude from the 
Welsh forms Lundain, Ffrainc, and Tain, that the words 
then first borrowed into Welsh had such sounds as our 
neighbours give them now: that London was (Itndain), 
France (fraink), and Thames (tain), 

27 'OUwordt I pass on to the consideration of another 
compound sound, as to which again our Southern dialects 
maintain a nearly uniform tradition, namely, the diphthong 
(so-called) heard in house, mouse, ground, &c. Our dialects 
do not all give quite the same sound, but in all it is a com- 
pound, and made up of nearly the same elements. It may 
not be amiss to investigate those elements; for though the 
nature of diphthongs and other compound vowel sounds 
has been abundantly discussed, the subject is perhaps not 
yet quite exhausted. 

28 The rowti. in It has bccn provcd by Willis's experiments* 
qi^cT "" " that the vowels in their natural sequence are 

<ii) (ee) (aa) (aa) (oo) <uu); 
and this is the truth apparently, but not the whole truth. 
There are in fact — as is nowhere perhaps more fully shown 
than in Mr. Ellis's Key to PalEeotype (Early English Pro- 
nunciation, pp. 3-10) — numerous, or rather innumerable, 
intermediate sounds, all delicately shading off into those 
next to them, that occupy the intervals between these 
sounds, or extend beyond the series at either extremity. 
For sounds not used by one nation or In one dialect are 
familiar in another, not to mention that probably no two 
individuals who speak any langu^e utter vowels abso- 

• II ii rather surprising that Mr. Melville Bell, when propounding hLs own 
ingenious observations and complicated vowel -system, has not shown the 
relation of his sfstem to Willis's. The fects which the latter observed and 
described are still facts, and should not have been ifinored. Lepsius also has 
overlooked ihem. 
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lutely identical, even when these are intended and supposed 
to be so. By way of illustration, here are a few of these 
additions to the vowel-scale At one extremity of the 
series we have the French (ii) somewhat thinner than our 
English (ii), and at the other the French « and German ii 
(yy) considerably thinner than our (uu). Then between (ii) 
and (ee) we have {«), or more commonly (i) short — which 
in some dialects, especially in the West of England and 
north of the Tweed, is apt to approach very near (e) — and 
{ee). Between (ee) and (aa) we have (seae), or more com- 
monly (s) short, as well as (so) and (a) — these two almost 
identical. Between (aa) and (aa), with various nuances of 
sound, we have the Prussian (aa). Between (aa) and (00) 
there is perhaps no recognized sound intervening. Between 
(00) and (uu) we have (00), and the German if, French eu, (ce). 

This somewhat more complete series may now be seen 
in the vowels of the following words : — 

U (Ft.), eel, ill, male, mare, man, vceu (Fn), butt, path, mann 
(Pruss.), lawn, robe (Fr.), robe,jeutte i^t^, pool, JlAte (Fr.) 
29 NMuroordiph. And now I have to observe that in the so- 
I^'^creU*" called diphthongs we do not merely sound cer- 
yomi»i»iiibiBed. tain two vowels of this series in immediate 
. juxtaposition, but we glide from one to the other, thus of 
necessity passing with extreme rapidity through all the in- 
tervening sounds. A diphthong therefore is not merely 
two vowels compressed, but a whole series compressed ; and 
it is the length of the series compressed which marks out 
the diphthongs, and compels us to recognize them as such. 
When for instance Mr, Melville Bell says, "The diph- 
thongal quality of the English a will not at first be ad- . 
mitted by every reader" — and a similar remark might be 
made about our d* — wherein consists the difficulty of 

• " It is well known that nearly alt (he English long vowels, so called, are 
composed of two distinct elements; in other words, tliey are diphthongs. For 
the gralilication o( those who may wish lo know how the Greeks e<pres» Ihera 
ID Romdc letters, we give the following table. 

i is sounded nearly like EV, to as fatt, ^iir ; (are, f ir/i 
£ „ „ la, I'a „ there, iiap; mere, fii'ap 

I ,, „ <ii, o'l ,1 spite, iririiTr; fire, ^ufi 
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recognizing the diphthongal sound? Simply it escapes 
observation through the shortness of the series compressed, 
(ee) being united with its near neighbour (ii), and {00) with 
(uu). But in each of the three diphthongs i (si), ou (au), 
and oi (Di) — as sounded in by, bough, boy — a long series is 
compressed into the resultant compound vowel. The long 
English w, which is commonly spoken of as a diphthong 
— and in this essay I shall for convenience' sake still so 
call it — is not strictly a diphthong in the same sense; 
for it does not really consist of (ii) and (uu), but of the 
semi-vowel*^ (J) and (uu), and has no more claim to the 
name of diphthong than has the precisely analogous com- 
pound of the semi-vowel (w) and (ii) which we have in the 
pronoun we and the French out. 

30 Dcfininon of A diphthong then is a series of vowe! sounds 
dLphih«m. j^j^gjj j^ jjjgjj. natural order and uttered with 
extreme brevity and compression ; and the differences that 
exist between the modes in which they are pronounced 
in different dialects or by diflTerent individuals depend on 
the exact points at which the speaker takes up, and drops, 
the series. Thus to sound the English long i we pronounce 
one of the (a) sounds and rapidly glide from it into one of 
the (i) sounds, in the inverse order of the above series ; but 
one speaker will b^in with the Prussian («), another with 
(a), another — and this I think the most usual — with (je), 
another nearly with (e); and one will finish with (i), which 
is most common, another with (i), a third — a foreigner pro- 
bably — with the thin French (i). 

31 DefiuituD .p- And what of our ow or ou of how and house ? 
«'"g^,^'1!^ ^* clearly begins early in the vowel series, and 
Dutch m, 81C. ends with one of the (o) or (u) sounds : in fact 

5 is sounded neaj-ljilike 4oh, ia „ note, vjovr; store, atliap 
„ „ Jo", "oua „ mule, fiJuUTi pure, iriciiup 

It will be observed thai 1 as \afirt, and » as in fan, are each composed of 
three distinct elements." E. A. Sophocles, Romaic Grammar, p. 3, 

■ I have discussed elsewhere the nature of the semi-vowels (of which I con- 
tend that we have throe in English—^, the non-vibmnf r, and vi), as well as 
(he Inie dcRailJons of th« terms vowel and consonant. See paper "On the 
Letter R" in the Transaction* of the Philol<^ical Socieiy for 1S62-3, pp. 265 
to 267. /-I 
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almost all our vowels are compressed into it An Essex 
man speaking of his house or cow begins his diphthong 
with (e); the Londoner commonly starts from (as); while 
the customary pronunciation begins with (or about) the (ao). 
The terminus ad quern is in Essex and commonly {o) ; but 
the Devonshire dialect prefers to terminate with (oe); you 
cannot without an effort advance as far as (u). 

In German there is a similar diphthong, differently pro- 
nounced indeed — as might be expected — in different parts 
of Germany. It begins however with (a) or {a), and ends 
with (u) rather than (o). Yet it requires close observation 
to distinguish the German Haus from our house. (In Ice- 
landic there is a like diphthong, written d, which Mr. 
HjaltaKn told me was pronounced exactly like the cus- 
tomary English ov} of how and now; but see Ellis, p. 54'^) 
And in Dutch we have the well-known ui or uy, which Mr. 
Ellis writes in palseotype (ay). He adds in a note (p. 235): 
"In the actual Dutch pronunciation of huis, muis, it is very 
difficult to distinguish the sound from (au), and the differ- 
ence seems mainly produced by altering the form of the 
lips into that for (yy), which is slightly flatter than for (uu), 
rather than by bringing the tongue into the (i) position. 
Still (3y) was the best analysis I was able to make on 
hearing the sound," This my own very careful observation 
corroborates, 

32 To return now to my argument : just as I have above 
Tradidonateii- insisted on the traditional evidence concerning 

words. (si), so I argue as to (au). In a certain small 

class of words a sound almost identical is given in all our 
southern dialects, having been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation ; and this uniform tradition furnishes 
evidence of the greatest possible weight, and, unless there 
be strong opposing evidence, it fixes approximately the 
ancient sound, whether the symbol be ou or ow, or, as in 
A.S„ A. 

33 Moreover to confirm this evidence, just as in the case of 
the (3i) words, we have in German and Dutch almost the 
same sound in many of these words ; and these too are all 
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monosyllables, in which therefore the stress of the voice 
rn™ nideoB rests on this sound so as to render any chance 

confinned 't • , / •— &~ 

Gcnuu ud of vowcl — especially in so many languages and 
SH'^bi^' (^ dialects simultaneously— all the more difficult 
oordii lisi. The natural conclusion is that these words had 
the (du) sound long prior to historical times, and when 
the great divisions of the Teutonic race had not yet split 
asunder. 

It is needless to give all the dialectic forms, but here is a 
short list of words in which English, German, and Dutch ; 
all give very nearly the same sound of (su). Of course, if 
these are fixed, many others that habitually rhyme with 
them are fixed also, as well as many of the derivatives — 



house 






huis 




Haus 


louse 






luis 




Laus 


mouse 






muis 




Maus 


loud 






luid 




laut 


owl 






uU 







foul 






vuU 




faul 


howl 






huilen 







brown 






bruin 




biaun 


town 






tuin {= 


; fence) 


Zaun-(= fence) 


cown (of 


the 


head) 


Kruin 







down (^, 


hill) 




duin 







out 






uit 




aus 


sprout 

spout 






spruit 

spuit 






south 
sow 






zuid 




Sau 


bow (vb.) 






buigcn 








34 jtmbi dnm And the German raumen is very like the old 
jouii, nf. 4i. English roun = whisper, Anglo-Saxon riin. To 
these must be added three others which are now pro- 
nounced with the U of but, namely, dove, dust, and up. The 
provincial and Early English dowve ot dowf is well known, 
and in Devonshire dousl is commonly used in the sense of 
chaff: the former of these is Dutch duif, German Tattbe, 
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and the latter, Dutch duisi, but not found in German. I 
know no tradition of up sounded as oup, but the German 
a»/' points in that direction, and the At^Io-Saxon word is 
often found accented (i^p). Just so Chaucer's form ous for 
us becomes intelligible now by means of the Anglo-Saxon 
Us. 

35 ottiKtioofoa But there are two or three objections to look 
^^""' at First, Palsgrave speaks of cowe, mowe, sowe, 
as sounded almost like the Italian » and the French oui 
and Mr. Ellis asserts that we certainly know what sound 
these symbols represent But without insisting on the ««- 
certainty of this knowledge, and that there may be much 
meaning in that "almost;" I would urge that both Sales- 
bury and Sir Thomas Smith were nearly contemporary 
with Palsgrave, the former of whom seems to have known 
no other word spelt with -owe and pronounced (uu) but the 
word wowe ( = woo) ; and the latter expressly makes the 
nouns mow and sow (moou) and (soou). I am in the dark 
as to Palsgrave's meaning. Only I would observe that 
certainly in Old French, possibly therefore in Pal^rave's 
time, the symbols o, u, ou, &c., at least before n, had not 
the same sound as now. Thus words like baron, raison, 
which in the Chanson de Roland are spelt with un or on, 
are rarely assonant with other u words, never with other o 
words : they for the most part stand by themselves. It is 
therefore not unlikely that the sound struck the English 
ear as approximating to our -oun. 

36 I have said approximating, but the approximation was 
probably somewhat close. Two reasons lead to this con- 

Wgrd* in -™ clusioH. Fifst, in Chaucer the English repre- 
tl\oT^ tm sentatives of French words in -on, habitually 
•ouiKied with rhyme with down, town, somie, brown, gown, 
{•on). gj(^^ (doubtless having ceased* to be sounded 

"somcthyng in the noose," as Pal^rave would say) ; while 
they scarcely ever rhyme with words in (oon) — as now 

• I say "ceased" on the supposition that this anunvdra, which exists also 
In modern Welsh, is correctly r^ardcd as among the Celtic, and therefore the 
earliest, elements of French, 
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pronounced, — and never, so far as I have observed, with 
words in (uun) • Secondly, many — indeed I believe all— 
of the older English derivatives of French words contain- 
ing <m have now the sound of (aun), as abound, fountain, 
mountatK, to mount, to found, confound, profound, noun, 
renown, renounce, pronounce, announce, round, and the vul- 
gar Mounseer for Monsieur; there being very few, if any, 
exceptions to this rule except where the final unaccented 
-oun has shrunk and withered into (^n), as in mention, nation, 
extension. Balloon and caissoon are but modem woros. It 
thus becomes an almost necessary conclusion that if the 
original French words were not sounded exactly with 
(aun), at any rate — for this is the point we are seeking to 
ascertain — their descendants in English were so sounded. 
37 SecMid objtc- Then there is Chaucer's rhyme of cuckow 

^»^he*c^- '"^^ *'^' •™<^. '«^. *"*^ '^'w. wli'lc it *loes 
kaaSoDg. not rhyme with words like do, like go, or like 

know; as in the Cuckoo Song also the same word, spelt 
cucu, rhymes with cu and nu ; the forms cow and now not 
having yet come into fashion. From these rhymes my 
conclusion is simply this, that Chaucer and the writer of 
the Cuckoo Song pronounced the word with (su). But 
cuckoo, it is urged, is an imitative word, and the final vowel 
is (uu), not (au). True, but if we insist on the natural sound 
as (uu), how are we to account for the Greek k6kku$ and 
Kwoni ? Were not these in all probability sounded not with 
(uu), but (yy), and later (ii) ? And is it really the case in 
our or in any language that the imitative words are exact 
imitations ? What then of our neigA, bellow, cackle, laugh, 
the Dutch briescken, hoest, the French rire, tousser, glousser, 
&c. &c ? To say that they were once correctly imitative 
words in an earlier stage of their existence is to say 
nothing ; for Chaucer's cuckow was not in its earliest stage, 
and might as easily appear in a corrupt form as our now 
familiar laugh. 
3g Let us look however at the derivation of cuckoo. It is 

n,\Q dm. 
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(?«*«. ud not from the A.S. g<Bc nor the O.N. gaukr, but 
■?T" . ™^'^ from the French cucu, now cotuou; which leads 
pRPcbotisintiii. me to observe that there is another old French 
word, prowe or pru ■= profit, which in Chaucer, in the form 
prow, rhymes repeatedly with now and you, which we now 
pronounce (juu). Now the very form of prowe (given by 
Kelham), though I can find no evidence for a similar by- 
form of cucu, se^ms to imply som£ diphthongal sound which 
may — as I have suggested in a like case at the end of § 35 
— have slntck the English ear as resembling the English 
(9u) their nearest indigenous sound to represent it (Com- 
pare ponck as the French representative of our familiar 
punch) But here is the point : weighty evidence will be 
adduced by and by (|5 51 to 56) tending to prove that do, 
to, shoe, were sounded by Chaucer with (uu), just as they 
are sounded at present ; and Chaucer, whether it pleases 
our taste or not, did not make cuckow and prow rhyme 
with do, &c., but with tkow, &c. 

Of one of these words a derivative survives in our 
"language, x\.&xa.Ay prowess, retaining, as 1 believe, the same 
diphthong as the root word had in Chaucer. The other, 
cuckowe, has changed ; but is this difficult to account for .' 
Not to mention our greatly increased intercourse with our 
French neighbours, and that at any rate their modem 
name for the bird is in accordance with the actual cry, we 
ourselves every spring take lessons in music from the 
songster himself, and have thus arrived at a more perfect 
onomatopceia than that which we first imported. 
19 N^tdveugu- Mr. Ellis however takes this written ou to be 
™"' ^„" (uu)- But besides the positive evidence above 
rfajme wiih (uu) adduccd to show that in a large class of words 
"^ it stood for (au). or some modification of that 

sound ; the negative ailment may also be fitly ui^ed, and 
reasons be assigned for believing that ou was twt (uu). 

First then, we shall presently find another class of words 
which contained and contain (uu), and the sound is not 
expressed by ou, so that that sound is independently pro- 
vided for; and moreover these words are never found 
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rhyming with those that in A.S, are written with li, and in 
E.E. with OU or ow: an argument of great weight, though 
it needs but few words to express it. 

^no?^='til'r™ ^^^" again. Smith, Hart, and other orthoe- 
„ Julian.. pists are in the habit of referring to foreign 
languages to illustrate the nature of English sounds ; but, 
except only the doubtful and limited assertion of Palsgrave 
above alluded to, no one of them makes the English cu or 
om to be equivalent to the French ou or the Italian or 
German u, 

^^ cbtk* »nd Thirdly, both Cheke and Smith take the 
Smith'! aocDiiu Greek ov (and Cheke, and possibly Smith,* the 
'"'' Latin » also) to be sounded as our ou mfoule 

and hcuU, and expressly describe this as a compound sound. 
Smith says : " Ou diphthongus Graeca, ou et tun. Ex o breui 
and u, diphthongum halsebant Latini, quae si non eadem^ 
vicinissima certfe est ow Gr<ecae diphthongo, et proxime 
accedit ad sonum u Latina:," &c. See Ellis, p. 151 (where 
I think the " transliterations " are correct.) Smith's o brevis 
is exemplified elsewhere in the words smock, horse, hop, sop, 
not, rob, bot.pop; and I can see no sufficient ground for be- 
lieving these words to have been at all otherwise sounded 
300 years ago than they are now. His description there- 
fore is at least approximately correct for (au). Smith's 
expression, speaking of w (de Ling. Grsec. Pron., p. 38), " u 
facit Latinum quando producitur," I take to mean that 
when the (au) sound is prolonged, the prolonged part of the 
compound is (uu), which it undoubtedly is. 

42 Smithi (uu) But fourthly, when Smith elsewhere (de Ling. 
withw. Angl. Script, p. 12) speaks of the Latin u — 

and in this passage I agree with Mr, Ellis (p. 167) that it 
is really (u) or (uu) that is intended— it is very remarkable 
that not one of the English words given as examples is 
spelt with ou or ow. Here they are : " Brevis but, sed ; 

* I mean that it is possible that Smiih nuiy hare been inconsistent with 
himself, and entertained this notion when he vmile the passage quoted just 
bdow, which howeier he certainl; did not entertsin when he wrote that 
quoted in the next paragraph. 
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luk, fortuna ; buk, dama mas ; mud, limus ; ful, plenus ; 
pul, deplumare ; tu, ad : longa, biit, ocrea ; liik, aspicere ; 
biik, libcr; mud, ira aut affectus ; fiil, stultus ; pul, piscina ; 
tii, duo, etiam," I need hardly explain that the words 
which Smith thus writes are, in the usual spelling, but, hick, 
bu£k, mud, full, pull, to; boot, look, book, mood, fool, pool, two 
or too, — all, I believe with Mr, Ellis, sounded with (u) or 
(uu) in Smith's time. It is strange indeed if, when a certain 
sound was to be exemplified, and a multitude of words in 
eu, as Mr. Ellis supposes, contained that sound, not one of 
the fourteen examples was so spelt. 

*3 fifth, oihir Lastly, the grammarians on whose authority 
ri!i)^i^^)^ Mr. Ellis so much relies, and whom, as I believe, 
(«.] wocdi juM he so frequently misinterprets, furnish this 
Ei^u^h. " additional argument against him, that they 
habitually observe a distinction in spelling between these 
(uu) and (su) classes of words which Mr. Ellis confounds, 
and that distinction is just the same as in modem English. 
Thus Bullokar, 1580, writes intoo, wkoo, stool, tool, good, 
boot, broom, doo, dootk, look, crooked, &c ; but h^, grotfnd, 
dojftetk, foTfnd, Unf>el, yotfr, abojft, soy.nd, b^ (vb.), vqwel, 
bgwel, s^er (}.e. sour, German sauer). BuUokar's spelling 
is phonetic,* which greatly adds force to my argument; and 
other phoneticists — Gil and Butler who were later than 
Bullokar, and Smith and Hart who were earlier— all mark 
the same distinction. And so do other grammarians, 
who did not adopt a peculiar orthc^[raphy; Pal^frave for 
example. And so did Chaucer : both his rhymes and, I 
may add, his spelling convict Mr. Ellis of error. 

■** inafewwDR]. Were there then in Early English no words 
mwB.— (uu|. spelt with ou OT ow and sounded otherwise 
than with (su) ? Certainly there were some sounded with 
(u) or (uu) or with (o) or (00), chiefly words of French 
derivation and imperfectly Anglicised, many of which are 
still exceptionally pronounced. For example, touck, country, 
double, trouble, course, discourse, flourish, courage: so far 
* Though I fail to discoTcr any difTerence between the forms vrhich he marki 
with the cedilla. 
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back as the orthoepists will help us, we find these words 
already exceptional. Hart writes dubl, kuHlre, tuck* hiral, 
diskifrs, with a = (u), I believe, and ^ = (uu); but he never 
writes /»«i^, mufh, prottum {i.e. pronounce), kunsel^ konfund, 
duty ior pound, mouth, &c Gil writes tmhl sudjlurish; but 
croun, doun, hud, proud, kloitd. And in many other words 
the evidence of early ortht^raphy combined with that of 
modem pronunciation — one portion of the evidence coining 
part way to meet the other— inclines me to think that 
from some cause, not always easy to ascertain or even 
conjecture, it became the fashion to spell certain words in 
a manner which in reality at «o period represented the 
sound. On would, shauld, could, I will remark below, as 
also on show, mow, blow, slow, &c.: see S5 57 and 47- But 
, besides these, there are other words in which 1 doubt 
whether the ou was ever sounded (au), as youth, young, 
couple, souper (Chaucer, also soper - supper), source, bourne, 
mourn, mould, &c. 
46 DuuKofAiifio- As to the accents on / and « the facts appear 
; to be these. There were in Anglo-Saxon classes 
- of words different, though containing the same 
~ written vowel, and frequently, though not habit- 

ually, distinguished, namely by accents ;t and these appear 
even in the earliest MSS, we possess, the /words being dis- 
tinct from those with i, the & words from those with », and 
so on. In course of time these accents ceased to be written, 
which may not improbably have been because the scribes, 
accustomed to write Latin and French without any such 
diacritic signs, disliked the look of them, seeing clearly 
that accents at once stamped their fair call^aphy with an 

• In «ie place he writes iimch, either from force of habit, or else it is a 
mere misprint. Unfortunatelj such misprints are but loo common in most 
earl]' wor)cs of this class. 

t Of course I do not mean that the accent u-u Dot very ofien omitted. It 
wa< in fact most commonl; omitted in many or most MSS. ; less no doubt 
through simple carelessness on the part of the writer, lliui becuuse o( the 
reader's supposed familiarity with the word. But still in certain words it reiy 
often appears; and it is a rare thing to find a word written with an accent 
winch tuu no claim to one. 
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appearance of vulgarity by showing so conspicuously that 
the writing was only in the language of the profanum 
vulgus. But whatever the cause was, the fact remains that 
accents disappeared : very few are to be found in the Or- 
mulum, none in Lalamons Brut, the Ancren Riwle, and all 
later writers. But before loi^ some of the same classes of 
words are again found distinguished in writii^, and even 
more r^ularly than before, though with a different distinc- 
tion. No substitute was provided for the accented /,■ but 
we find the words which in Anglo-Saxon had H afterwards 
written with oh or ow, apparently for no other reason than 
to distinguish them from the » words; this new orthc^aphy 
coming into use probably about the close of the 13th' cen- 
tury. Who first introduced it, or in what part of England 
it arose, I have not had time to investigate, if indeed these 
questions can now be answered ; but whenever it appeared, 
it was only a new mode of representing a difference of 
sound which Itself was as old as the language. 
46 We proceed now to consider two other classes of words. 
And let us approach them on the side of the symbols, thus. 
ThcA.s.4be- I turn to the A.S. dictionaries, Bosworth's 
™""- and Grein's, and going right through them I 

find the following list of words spelt with i — a complete 
list, I believe, of all the words with i (excluding deriva- 
tives) that survived to or beyond Chaucer's time, except 
dcsian, which Grein is in error in accenting, and with five 
other apparent exceptions which I will mention : d, dc, an, 
ir, dgan, dgen, bin, bit, bldwan, brid, cld«, fd, fdm, fld, gd, 
gdr, gdst, gdt, grdf, grdnian, gripian, hdl, hdlig, hdm, hir, 
hds, hdt, hldf, hdlford, hwi, U, Urn, Idr, Id«, md, mdra, 
mdwan, nd, ndn, rdd, rdp, sdr, sdwan, sdwel, scedwian, sndw, 
stdn, swd, swipan, td, tdcn, twi, Jd, wd, wir, wrd« ; also 
certain vernal preterits as ards, bdt, gidd, scedn, wrdt. The 
later forms of these words are — o { = ever), oak, one (pro- 
nounced as we still sound it in the compounds alone, atone, 
and only ; though it has passed through the form of o6n 
into wiin), oar, own (verb and adj.), bone, boat, blow 
( = Lat. flare), broad (which we now call drawrf), cloth (now 
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clStK), foe, foam, flo ( = arrow), go, goar, ghost, goat, grove, 
groan, grope, whole, holy, home, hoar, hoce (as it is still 
caUed in Devonshire, though polite English has corrupted 
in into hoarse), hot (which since Chaucer's time we have 
shortened into hot), loaf, lord (now t5rd), who— now (Huu), 
but in Chaucer's time (who) rhyming with mo, — lo, loam, 
lore, loth, mo, more, mow (vb.), no, none (now pronounced 
«fi«), road, rope, sore, sow, soul, show, snow, swope — now 
swoop — stone, so, toe, token, two — now (tuu)* — tho, woe, 
ore-weed (a term still used in Devonshire for sea-weed), 
wroth (now more commonly wrdth); and the preterits arose, 
bote (from bite), glode (from glide), shone (now sh6n), and 
wrote, 
y Apparent «- The five words excluded from the list are 
^.'7' "^y those which the Old Norse has modified or 

Old None wDnIs, 

noiAngio-saion. superseded, just as the above words in the 
Scottish dialect, — ane, ain, aik, hame, rape, bane, stane, &c. 
— are not really modern forms of the Anglo-Saxon words 
above quoted, but of the Old Norse einn, e^in, eyk, heimi, 
reip, bein, steinn, &c., with ei = (eei). Our five words are 
spatl, which the Old Norse spyta — now pronounced (spiita) 
but of old probably (spyyta)— has transformed into spittle; 
and swan, swit, wdc, wdfian, which the Old Norse sveinn, 
sveiti, veikr, and veifa have ousted altogether, becoming 
swain, sweat (sweet) now (swet), weak (week) now (wiik), 
and waive and waver.f 
8 Mr. Murrays Mr. J. A. H. Murray says, "There seems 
KBwofiheSan- ground to regard many of the characteristics 
in ihr Northern of the northern dialect which currently pass as 
dialects. Danish as having been original elements of the 

North Angle speech, due to the fact that this dialect was, 
like the Frisian, one which formed a connecting link be- 
tween the Scandinavian and Germanic branches. Such 

• It is doublless the influence of the in preceding that has clmnged the 
sound of (o) into (u) in viko, ttiio, raioop ; while (oon) changed into (wan) finds 
its exact a alogae in wuts (wals) ss the Devonian form of aals. 

t Sl^paii had the by-forms slxpan and stepan, the last of which alone has 
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characteristics would of course be strengthened and in- 
creased by the influx of Danish and Norwegian settlers, but 
the influence of these was necessarily at first confined to 
particular localities, and only gradually and at a later 
period affected the northern dialect as a whole."* These 
views are probably correct; but there can scarcely be a 
doubt that in England south of the Humber the forms 
spittle, &c. were due to the influence of the Danish invaders 
rather than to that of the Northern Angles, unless indeed 
we extend Mr. Murray's hypothesis to the whole of the 
Angles, instead of limiting it to the northern division. 

49 Inasmuch then as, with only these five exceptions so 
easily accounted for, all the Anglo-Saxon words in d 
which survived to or beyond the age of Chaucer are now 
pronounced, according to the tradition of all our Southern 
dialects (for I resolutely hold to this argument), with (o); 
and there is no reason to suspect that there has been any 
change since Chaucer's time ; and in Chaucer too these 

Tht(o>»uiid words rhyme with French words like ckose, or 
^^ a^ words from the French like rose and suppose; 
iiaiLaa. nor IS there any reason to suspect that the 

French ckose, rose, &c. — especially as confirmed by the 
Italian cosa, rosa, &c — have failed to preserve at least 
approximately the true ancient sound of their principal 
vowel ; we seem to have pretty good ground for conclud- 
ing that these words in the 14th century were sounded 
with (o); and there is no sufficient evidence that they were 
not sounded exactly the same in the earliest English. 

50 Chaucer's^/- {Consideration of the pronunciation of the 
teoihtd. • Anglo-Saxon d will help us to decide the mean- 
ing of Chaucer's much disputed epithet of the Wif of 
Bathe — gattootked ; at least it enables us decisively to set 
aside the explanation of the word as signifying goat- 
tootked, whatever that may mean. Git (goot) would never 
be shortened into gat feat), but into got (got), whereas all 
the MSS. appear to have gat or gate. The true sense is 
gate-toothed, where however we must bear in mind that 

• DialtctoftheSmUkem CeunHes of Scotland, Historical Introduction, p. 84. 
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gate, from go, originally means, not a wooden barrier, but 
a passage : see my edition of the Castle of Love, Gloss. 
3.V. }at. The compound signifies therefore that the "worth! 
womman" had teeth, not set in close rank, but with gate- 
ways, interstices, between them. I "am glad to see that 
Dr. Morris similarly explains the word.) 
;i Anglo- s«rai Let US go again to our dictionaries. Now 
Id"^ih'"(Iiut ^^ ^^^ another set of words with 6, of which 
modwn English the following is, I believc, a complete list of 
"■ such as reached Chaucer; bl6d, bliiwan, b6c 

b6g, b6sm, b6t, br6c, br(51Sor, c»5c, c6fa {?), c61, ddhtor, d6m, 
d6n, e<SgoS, e6h, eow, fl6d, fltir, fl6wan, f6Bor, fistur, f6t 
gl6f, gWm, g6d, g6s, gr6wan, h6c, h6f, h6p, hrof, hr6st, 
hwdpan, 16cian, m6d, m6Sur, miSna'B, mdr, n6n, n6su (?), 6Ber, 
p6l, rod, R6m, r6se, sce6tan, sc61u, s6B, scifte (?), s»5na, st61, 
st6w, t6, t6B, w6d, w6h, wr6tan ; and the preterites forsdc, 
sce6c, st<Sd. Of twenty-six of these the igth century re- 
presentatives are — boot ("it boots not"), cool, doom, do, 
youth, yew, you, gloom, goose, hoof, hoop, roof, roost, 
whoop, mood, moon, noon, pool, rood, school (" a school of 
mackerel"), sooth, soon, stool, to, tooth, and root ("to root 
up"), all with (uu) ; twelve others we pronounce with oS 
(u) — book, bosom, brook, cook, foot, good, hook, look, 
shoot, forsook, shook, stood ; seven others have the & (a) 
of but — blood, brother, flood, glove, mother, month, other; 
and of these nineteen ten are found in the Ormulum, all 
with the long vowel. Of the remainder two (w6d and 
wdg) are now obsolete ; of two (b6g and debtor) the gut- 
tural following, which has now disappeared, has disturbed 
the vowel, so that from the sound of bougk or daughter we 
can conclude nothing. The few that remain — blow ("full 
blown"), flow, grow, slow; fother, foster (child); floor, 
moor ; cove, nose, Rome, rose, soft, I have not time to 
discuss, beyond observing that we know Rome, which was 
Rume also in the Chanson de Roland, to have continued 
as (Ruum) down to Shakespeare's time. The forty-five 
words already discussed,' to which, judging from analf^, 
h6d, hr6c, and sce6 should be added, are sufficient for 
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my purpose, which is to fix the sound of (uu) for them 
all. 
52 tba <uu) con- ^^d if mv readcfs are not tired of Dutch 

finned by IhttcB , -, t -n n i - - i 

Md German. and German, 1 will call their attention to the 
following list : — 



Engl, 


Du. 


Gcnn. 


blood 


bloed 


Blut 


blow 


bloeijen 


bluhen 


book 


boek 


Buch 


bosom 


boezem 


Busen 


brother 


broeder 


Bnider 


cool 


koel 


kiihl 


doom 


doem (Kil.) 


-thum 


do 


doen 


thun 


flood 


vioed 


Fluth 


floor 


vloer 


Flur 


flow. 


vloeijen 





fothtr 


voeder 


Fuder 


foster (child) 


voedster (kind) 





foot 


voet 


Fuss 


good 


goed 


gut 


grow 


groeijen 





hood 


hoed 


Hut 


hook 


hoek (Kil.) 


Huck 


hoof 


hoef 


Huf 


hoop 


hoepel 





rook 


toek 


Rucke 


mood 


moed 


Muth 


mother 


moeder 


Mutter 


pool 


poel 


Pfuhl 


rood 


roede 


Ruthe 


shoe 


schoen 


Schuh 


stool 


stoel 


Stuhl 


to 


toe 


zu 


wode («Jj.) 


woede (s.) 


Wuth 


root up 


wroeten 






Thus, as in the case of our i words, the Dutch and 
German languages lend an emphatic confirmation to the 
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evidence of our own almost universal tradition as to the 
sound of these words with (uu). 
^^ d ^ °°' " "^ (^^^ settlement of the ancient pronunciation 
ferit of do as (duu), as at present, enables us to get 

rid of the erroneous notion that did is a reduplicate pre- 
terit. If, as I believe with Mr. Ellis, the A.S. y was 
sounded (y), dyde, the old preterit of dAn, was simply a 
weak preterit, r^ularly formed except as to modification 
of the vowel by the " umlaut," precisely as in Jung, jiinger, 
&c It is not really the same but a different question 
whether in weak verbs generally the termination -de is 
derived from the verb do. This notion is based on the fact 
that there are two ds in the dual and plural of the Maeso- 
Gothic preterit ; the terminations of that tense being — 

-da -dedu -dedum 

-des -deduts -deduth 

.da -dedun 

But in the M.G. for to do the preterit in full runs thus' — 



tawida 


tawidedu 


tawidedum 


tawides 


tawideduts 


tawideduth 


tawida 




tawidedun 



And here we lose the apparent reduplication, or ap- 
proach to reduplication, which we have in the English 
dyde or dide, the root tau and the termination dedu being 
by no means so similar. Moreover, if that is the deri- 
vation, why should rodida mean " I did speak " rather 
than " I do speak " 1 And the word di-de itself when 
so explained becomes = do + di-de = do + do + di-de = 
do + do + do + di-de, and so on; a manifest absurdity. It 
seems far more satisfactory to consider the dental d (or t) 
of the preterit akin to the dental d (or / or the donate 
dental-nasal-Hquid «) of the past participle. It is true that 
the French express " I will speak " by " I have to speak," 
parler-ai, and " we have to speak " by parUr-{av)ons, and 
have in course of time run together these and similar pairs 
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of words intb single words ; but we are not warranted in 
pushing this analogy so far as to contend that every in- 
flexion in every language was originally a separate and 
distinct word, I should much rather believe that, letters 
having a force of their own (as the sibilant in tls and wpot 
for example suitably expresses the idea of motion com- 
bined with that of the radical h- or ^po), the explosive t or 
d or the kindred nasal indicated interjection-wise a sense 
of relief when the action was finished and the work accom- 
plished; and this equally in iyainp-ot and amatus, geliebt 
and loved (pt.), Hebte, lufode, dyde, done and -rvma^fvat. It 
would be digressing too far to trace a like adaptation of 
sound to sense in amant-, amand-, tutttoit- (tiiptoond), 
TinroT- (tii'pend), Uebend, lufiand, &c.) 
54 A.S. 4 <aA » We have already seen one class of words in 
^ " j"d^^ which the A.S. d stands for (oo) or {oo), and 
iinound. now we find the A.S. 6 in another considerable 

class represents the sound of (uu) ; and, as I believe, these 
words were always so pronounced. Mr. Ellis, however, 
imagines that do, to, schoo, doom, soone, &c., were pro- 
nounced with {oo), like go, so, mo, stoon, noon (adj.), &c. 
These two classes of words arc, in fact, totally distinct ; 
but misled by the mere written language, and too impli- 
citly believing that "the orthography shows the sound" 
(P- 255> heading), Mr. Ellis has confounded them, re- 
gardless of the distinction in their pronunciation now 
and certainly for some centuries, and of the distinction 
in their orthography in A.S., and utterly deaf to the 
clamorous protests of their continental kinsmen. In 
Chaucer it is true these classes of words are spelt alike, 
but pronounced alike they are not. Innumerable in 
Chaucer are the rhymes of go, i-go, so, also, woo ( = woe), 
tko, mo, foo, fro, too ( = toe), slo ( = sloe), who, two ( = two), 
ho, no,flo ( = arrow) ; and very numerous those of do, i-do, 
fordo, to, thereto, and schoo. Once only in all the Canter- 
bury Tales does do rhyme with so, once only i-do with ho, 
once therto with mo ; but the numeral two seems somewhat 
shifting towards its present pronunciation, for twice it 
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rhymes with do and twice with i-do. Again we have brode, 
loode (s), glod, bisirood, rhyming together, and rood (vb.), 
abode, prentyshood, are of the same class : but not once in 
all the Cant. Ta. do these rhymes with_/iw(/, stood, under- 
stode, ■mood, wode, hode, blode, flood. Again, cloke, poke (s.), 
broke, smoke rhyme, as do strook and oak; but none of 
these rhyme with schook, cooke, took, wook, awook, quook, 
forsook, look,pook. Again, oon, aloon, anoon, echoon, ilkoone, 
everychon, bone, gone, agoon, crone, schon (vb.), Ion ( = toes), 
lon£ ( = loan), mootte (^moan), persone, stone, and some 
proper names, furnish an immense number of rhymes; 
doon, i-doon, soone, boons, moone ( = luna), spoon, noon { = mid- 
day), also a large number : only four imperfect rhymes are 
there, and for these dooft is responsible. Goos rhymes with 
jfAoDJ and with iw.r (adj.); but not once with /(Wj( = laus), 
cloos (adj.), close (vb.), toos ( = toes), glose, "chose" rose, 
hose, nose, pose, suppose, purpose, dispose. Swoote, Chaucer's 
epithet of April showers, and the pronunciation of which 
is tolerably fixed by the Dutch zoet and German suss, 
rhymes with roote, bote ( = remedy), and foot ; none of these 
rhyme even once with noote, rote, coote ( = coat), bot (vb), 
throte, hole, wool, noot (vb.), boot ( ~ boat), wroot, goot, ote-s, 
smoot. Lastly, with sooth we have tooth rhyming, and doth 
(now diith) ; but not goth ( - goeth), cloth, loth, wroth, bothe, 
oth : once only forsothe rhymes with bothe. So perfectly 
distinct were the ipo) and the («a) words in Chaucer's 
language, however spelt. 

An examination of the first five thousand lines of Ro- 
berde of Brunne's Handlyng Synne, for the o words, gives 
just such results as are derived from Chaucer. Mo, go, 00 
(=aye), wo, sh ( = slay), \o (adv.), ^0 (pron.), /to, rhyme 
with one another exclusively; do rhymes regularly with to 
and its compounds : two rhymes once with slo, once with 
do; but so and also, curiously enough, and quite contrary 
to Chaucer's usage, rhyme only with do and to, except 
once only with the doubtful numeral two* In like manner 

• As so, also, Iwo, all had similar forms in A.S., swi, alswi, twi, [hey 
might have been expeeted 10 undei^ like changes. In fact Ihe vi tended to 
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noon, soim, shoon rhyme with dim (inf.) and done (part.), 
never with bone, stone, gone, one with its compounds, &c 
Once only the part, done rhymes with noiu, and twice with 
nouns of French derivation in -un (which R. of Br. writes 
more commonly than -on or -u »«). So fote ( = foot), boot 
(= remedy), rhyme with each other, but never with kote 
(adj.), hote ( - promise), smote, grote, wrote, wote, note, \rote, 
and so on, though a bad rhyme, such as come with gonx, 
goste with host, occurs here and there. 
55 occauoiui u- As to One imperfect rhyme here and there, 
h^^^^t^ any reader of modern Enghsh verse might well 
ibc rule. be surprised if there were not in Chaucer any 

such maculae — 

quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura,* 

With such imperfect rhymes Chaucer seems to have 
been content in dealing with proper names and foreign 
words. Thus while Atnasdne and Salomon alone occur, 
rhymii^ with stone, &c. ; we have not only Palamon 
rhyming with anoon, &c., but also Palamoun rhyming 
with doun and toun (eleven of the former rhymes, eighteen 
of the latter). Plato rhymes once with tko, once with to ; 
Jutw with fordc ; principio with schoo ; Cnpido, Placebo, 

change the (o) into (n) in all of them. They alt hesitated, ftw tinally gave 
way, but so and also stood firm in the original sound after ejecting the semi- 

* A Udf has kindly collected for me a few such faulty rhymea from some of 
our igth cenluiy poels : — 

Keats; ivwd, Jiood; Ml, poll; Arabian, man; trert, csstnca ; these, 
offites; exhalations, cons; btauUfid, cull; siraaiberrits, tmlterfiits. 

Shellev; hail, majestical; death, path; shun, en; now, glow; fed, yet; 
abode, brotherhood; burning, morning. 

Coleridge ; guat, dismist; hear, Mariner; groan, em; fear, were; fiiU, 
dull ; fair, are; humming, iiiomen. 

Wordsworth: fiood, -wood; gone, alone; dead, laid; ere, near; htrm, 
fro; long, hung; fi/rth, earth; now, lani; road, abroad; come, home; 
groves, laiies ; breath, underneath; year, fair. 

Tennyson; early, barley; weary, airy; brow, show; close (vb.), home; 
ran, swan ; was, pass ; wood, bud. 

W. Morris: afar.war; laere, near; heard, afiard ; bear, rear; stood, 
blood; gone, altne; throne, upon; below, bow{vh.); here, artificer. 
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and Tkstnaleo with the somewhat doubtful two; Ekko 
and Erro ( = Hero) with woo (=woe). Yet, strange to 
say, it is upon these foreign words, yielding such incon- 
sistent evidence, that Mr. Ellis chiefly relies. His view is 
mainly, if not even exclusively, based on the single rhyme 
of schoo vf\t\i prificipio (p. 266) ! 

56 Recapiiuiuion The facts then as to these '0 ' words may be 
on 'O' words, briefly re-stated thus: There are words with 
similar written terminations which clearly pair off into two 
classes, which in Chaucer refuse to rhyme with each other ; 
of these classes the vowels are f&ed by universal English 
tradition as (o) or some modihcation of that sound for the 
first, and (u) for the second ; this tradition being confirmed 
by French and Italian tradition for the first, and by Ger- 
man and Dutch tradition for the second. The hypothesis 
that they were sounded with (0} and (u) respectively satis- 
fies all the conditions of the problem, save only the very 
few exceptions above noted. It has been suggested that 
those two OS are simply the Italian d and 6. But there is 
this grave objection, that those two can rhyme ; in Dante 
they rhyme habitually; while, as we have seen, in Chaucer 
and other English poets the two classes are kept distinct 

57 c^u, v«uid, This seems to be the proper place to remark 
tivtiU. on the forms could, would, and should. There 
can be little doubt that the similarity of grammatical use 
of these three words has affected the spelling of all three, 
and exceptionally the pronunciation of one of them. The 
pronunciation of would and should, except that in quite 
modem times we drop the /,• has been the same for at 
least three centuries, the vowel being (u) or (uu). Thus 
Gil, 1621, •writes skuld,-w\\.h a = {\m); and Hart, 1369, writes 
vld and skjfld (with v = Gil's it)— or (through carelessness 
or misprint.') uld and skuld ; and Chaucer's forms and 
those of other E. E. writers are wolde, wold, woolde, skolde, 
scholde, sckold, shulde, ssolde: only these, I believe ; at any 
rate, none with ou. And the A.S. forms were wolde and 

• Cooper, 16B5, condemns woudst and -imdst, for v/ouidil, as belonging to 
the "batbaradialectos." 
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sceolde, never with », So far therefore as the testimony of 
ancient ortht^raphy and of these orthoepists goes, the 
vowel was not (su). Could on the other hand is in A. S. 
c4de, and in Chaucer and his contemporaries coude, cou\e, 
cowde (or with k or tK); and it has these forms only, the 
vowel being the same as in dun, down, hits, house, &c. Now- 
a-days we sound all three words alike. We may therefore 
not unreasonably infer that the o in the A.S. wSlde and 
sceSlde had the accent (though I do not find it so written in 
the dictionaries*), and that these words have always in the 
" Englisce sprjec" had the sound of (uu) or later (u), and 
yet, as to their written form, they borrowed a k from coude, 
which nevertheless failed to affect their sound : that coude 
on the other hand, in sound, but not in writing, exchanged 
its diphthongal (su) for the (uu) or (u) of its comrade auxi- 
liaries ; as it also, in too slavish imitation, assumed the /, 
which was radical to them, but to which it had no claim. 
It may be added that this / in could is sometimes sounded 
in the West of England ; and, curiously enough. Hart also 
sounded it At least we find the word, even in his pho- 
netic writing, as kuld, or kuld, or once (by mistake, no 
doubt) kould. 
58 Now, as I have above assigned at least plausible reasons 
for believing that the / of A.S. and Chaucer's long i (I am 
speaking of the written symbols now) were sounded (ai), 
and not (ii), I shall not be expected to accept Mr. Ellis's 
view as to ai and ei, that these were both sounded (ai). 
For if so, we could not but have had i and ei or ai at least 
occasionally rhyming. There is not an instance of the 
kind in Chaucer, nor have I noticed one in any other 
poetry, always excepting the two words die and dry, which 
had also the other but rarer forms dey and dreye. The 
latter of these I cannot account for ; the former is simply 

* Grein is Ibe best authority as to accents, yet nol ilways correct. If 
he is right in refusing the accent to leolde aiul secolJf, as analogous forms to 
the Ger. woIllemA sollti, then these are the only A.S. words I have met with, 
which have an unaccented o that becomes (uu) in the later stages of the 
language 
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the O.N. deyja, ek dey. What sound then is represented 
The lymbok — OF what sounds — by ai and ei (or ay and ^) i 
Zd^Ln'lX^ These symbols are at present pronounced aUke 
Fraieh. in French ; and that they were pronounced 

alike in early English (as Mr. Ellis admits) the rhymes of 
Chaucer and the frequent interchange of these digraphs in 
writing one and the same word, seem conclusively to prove. 
And if again we appeal to tradition, the traditional sound 
in both countries is, with certain exceptions, (ee) or (ee), as 
in vain, vein ; failes, veine. But let us as before examine 
a few of the words themselves ; for, as I have remarked of 
previous classes of words, when a few are fixed, the rhymes 
of Chaucer and other E. E. poets will show that these 
few draw a multitude of others with them. 
59 Now the verb dey { = die), as has just been pointed out, is 
the O.N. deyja (dm'ja). May (=maid) is the O.N. mey. 
' Obey is from obedire through obHr. Journey, valley, chimney. 
Proof from Uk ^t^ the Yx. joumh, valMe, chetnin/e, which have 
ON. md o.Fr. had that termination (as written) unchanged for 
TlTn of ".he^ at least the last six centuries. The words lay 
""I* (=law) a.nd fey ( = faith) are in O.Fr. leis and 

fei (feis ?) or fetd or fi, the former of which — to glance at 
the derivation, a point which Mr. Ellis far too commonly 
overlooks — is evidently the Latin legi-s with the guttural 
dropped, and the latter a syncopated form of ^dei; and 
these in the Chanson de Roland are in assonance with reis 
(=king, from regis), fedeil (from Jidelis), mei (Lat. mei), 
■meii (Lat. mensis), creit (Lat. credit), &c. Array (vb.) was 
in O.Fr. arier. Moneye was moneie (Bui^uy), or monnoie, and 
oi we know was pronounced (oee) or (wee), with no (a) in it, 
Nobleye is noblee in Kelham. From the noun preye is the 
^feThpreer in the Conquest of Ireland. And these twelve 
words draw with them way, away, alu-ay, they, say, day, lay, 
(vb.), biwrey, may. May, jay, flay, abbaye, tweye, and many 
besides; all of which indiscriminately and constantly rhyme 
with one another. In the Ormulum, which, according to 
Dr. Morris, exhibits the Lincolnshire dialect of the early 
part of the thirteenth century, we find a distinction be- 
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twecn daW and ma)), and Jie)} and wejje, of which there 
is no trace in Chaucer. (See § 65.) 

60 The endingi If then thesc -ay words are fixed, the pre- 
frn)' !k^*^ terites of the verbs among them, deyed, pkide, 
uinediwLihfur- affrayed, pveyde, &c., will fix other words rhym- 
^^°^^™' Ing with these, such as maid (O.Du. meeghd) 
cas«. and brayde. And in like manner we are taught 
how to sound /ayM by deytk, seyth, layth. 

Next, words in {eea). The infinitive of s^ {see) is of 
course seyit (sf^n). Sweyn, as I have above observed, is the 
O.N. sveinn, which is nearly (swf^/dn). Tweyn and reyne 
(^rain) are certainly contracted from twegen and regen, the 
twe)}enn and re))n of the Orm., in neither of which is 
there any vestige of an (a) sound ; nor is there any original 
(a) in atteyne, from attingo, distreyne, from distringo, desdeyne, 
from disdignor ( = dedignor), peyne from pcena, MawdeUyne, 
from Magdalene, feyne, from fingo, veyne, from vena. And ■ 
these enable us to fix vein (adj.), certeyn, Spayne, soverayn, 
agayn, brayn, greyne, cheyne, compleyne, &c.; for all these in- 
discriminately and constantly rhyme with the above and 
with one another. And as to certaine and vilaine, these 
are found in the old French song by Le Vidame de 
Chartres rhyming with maine = mhie, from mener, Du. 
mennen, where there is clearly no (a). 

61 EvLdedce Now in Old French we find, as Mr, Payne 
from Mtigrti, j^^g pointed out, words occasionally spelt with 
nances of o.Ft. e which morc commonly have ai, as lesser, reson, 
i™"^- treter, cler, set { - sait), &c* And if we turn 
to Meigret we find that many of the words usually spelt 
with ai are by him phonetically spelt with e : grammfere, 
jamfe, mis, &c., and in particular ffo, fifit, ffire, fizons, &c. 
Moreover in the Chanson de Roland this verb /aire and its 
compounds are commonly assonant with e words — perte, 
perdet, nuveles, apelet, tere, bale, &c. In like manner repaire 
and esclairet are assonant with deserte, kerberges, and other e 

' See also the numerous rhymes of ai wilh e words in French poetry, which 
Mr, Payne has collected : Transactions of the PhUoJogical Society for 186S-9, 
p. 387 sq. 
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words; and ieir (=Eng. heir) with rets, met, &c. And 
these words in Old French songs rhyme with de bon aire 
and paire (=pair). And with debonaire, poire, repeyre, 
heir, /aire (s.) we have rhyming in ChauceT/aire (adj.), eir, 
dispeir, &c. 

But as Meigret fixes for his age the sound oi jamais, and 
already in the Chanson de 'Roland jamais is in assonance 
with desert, Samuel, apres, and other e words ; jamais, to- 
gether with fais and fait (see Wright's Political Poems, i. 
302) fixes Caleys, which in turn is found rhyming with 
pateys and deys, and these again with burgeys, kameys, &c. 

' And in the Ch. de Rol. deiz and paUfreis are associated 
with soleilz, aveir, franceis {It. francese), dreit, &c., and 
never with any (a) words. 

2 Thr« excep- £)Q I mean then to deny that the written 
Paisgra« OD a.-, ai was ever {at)} Certainly not There are 
for instance those three words mentioned by Meigret, 
which modern fashion, consistently with their derivation 
too, would or does write with puncta dimresis — dymant, 
adamant or loadstone (now aimant), aydant* (now aidant), 
and hair; to which paten, pais (now pays = pai-is), trair, 
traison, traitre (now traitre) may be added, the sound of 
the last of which is clear when we find it in assonance with 
olive, ocire, &c.; and the forms pats, trair, &c., are capable 
of like proof, which rhyme elsewhere supports. Then 
ngsin /aire itself, though no doubt commonly -fere, occurs 
once in the Ch. de Rol, (in accordance with its etymology 
also— /(ic^'r^) in assonance with (a) words — Carles, marche, 
message ; and so repaire once with visage, esgiiardent, &c.; 
though in the Conquest of Ireland this verb has always ei. 
And we know by instances just mentioned (aimant, aidant, 
traitre) that the (ai) can pass into iee) ; of which too the 
O.Fr. gueter (now guetter) and the phrase attx agtiets from 
O.N. g(Eta ^Jaaita), to watch, is a proof, and ay = ever, from 
O.N. (B (aai). And when Palsgrave says that "At in the 
frenche tong is sounded . . . a distinctly and the ( shortly 
and confusely," one can have no difficulty in seeing that 
* 'A Pam daus le peuple on dit souvent aide. Littrj, s.v. 
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while there are many more exceptions than those he 
specifies,* his rule applies without doubt to all words in 
which the at is followed by // (as even in modem French, 
e.g., travailUr), or ge (in which modern French keeps the 
simple a). The word sage or saige, for instance — and 
Palsgrave directs a faint i to be inserted after the am. 
words in -age, even if it is not written — occurs in the Ch. 
de Rol. in the form saive (i.e. sapiens) in assonance with (a) 
words, marche. Carles, &c,; as also bataille, vailk, asailUt, 
occur only in assonance with (a) words. 

63 No cicipiioiii But is this ever the case in Chaucer ? For 
whEK ai ™^s some time I imagined it might be so, that Chau- 
thyme wiih one ccr's travayU and batayle would be sounded 
distinction. li^c the Frciich words, but veyl, sayle, ayle (vb.) 
as at present ; but having run through the Cant. Ta. once 
more expressly to examine the rhymes with this termi- 
nation, I am forced to a different conclusion ; for I find the 
words with a radical (a) are twenty-four in number — 
vitailU ( = victualia), hayl ( = hagel), aveyle (from valerc), 
&c. ; those with a radical (e) or (i) are six — veyle (from 
velum), sayk (from segel), mervaile (from mirabile), and 
chamayle (Ch. de Rol., cameil, from camelus), &c. But 
these six words rhyme with one another even less frequently 
than with the others : six times with one another, ten timas 
with the former class. It is therefore impossible that 
there can be a distinction in the pronunciation of these 
classes. 

64 Was -ail then sounded with (ee) or with (ai) ? With 
(ee), I reply. First, the analogy of Chaucer's spelling of 
the words in -ai, -aid, -aith, -air, -ais, points to (ee). 
Secondly, in six of these words the etymolc^y will fully 
account for the sound of (e), not for that of (a). Thirdly, 
of two of the same words {cunsrill and merveill) the as- 

* He specifies fiitures in -ray, as sounded like -riy, but also in the Intro- 
ductioD, p. iviii., he says : "in slede at ai, they sounde most commenly n." 
And so Meigret gives tis gi, sty, tyitKr, eyt, vrry, &c. And we must not forget 
thai a multilude of words now written with ai had oi (oee) in Palsgrave's lime 
— anglais, francois, monnou, foyemtnl, &c., and especially all imperfect and 
coodilional tenses. 
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sonances of the Ch. de Rol. are solely with (e) words. 
Etymoiogjr.B.- Fourthly, these same ass6nances show that one 
^^ihT's^nd'o ^^ ^^^ others (like /aire mentioned just above) 
hive hem («). was wavering in its sound even in French: 
ventaille (Chaucer's advmtayle) is associated with kastet, 
vasselage, &c., and elsewhere with sele, perdre, &c. Fifthly, 
I find apareillez, so spelt in the same poem. Lastly, if the 
Lancelot of the Laik may be quoted as an authority, I find 
there the forms batell and /rai/f//— clearly an (e) and not 
an (ai) sound — and bataill rhyming with the adjective kaill, 
which is the O. N. heill (H^f/dl). 

65 PiiiEnVe iigilin Time forbids me to examine the rest of the 
°°™- ai terminations, -aim, -eint, -eise, -ait, -eive, 
all of which, either from analc^ alone, or for that and 
other reasons, I believe to have been pronounced with 
{ee)\ but one inquiry must not be omitted. What of Pals- 
grave's assertion that rayne, payne, fayne, disdayne, were 
pronounced like the French ai as opposed to ei, namely, 
the "a distinctly and the i shortly and confusely ".' Why, 
I take his words to exhibit a simply local or temporary 
fashion, which did not take a firm hold even on himself; 
for he in his vocabulary writes peyne, as he also gives both 
cheyne and ckayne. But from whatever cause, and to what- 
ever extent Palsgrave distinguished ai from ei in English, 
such distinction was utterly unknown to Chaucer. 

66 Many of tboa Obviously, that ai in Chaucer's time was the 
hayJw^okrtr representative of (ai), and that at an earlier 
sound (ai). period it had been so, are widely different pro 
positions. The former I deny ; the latter, in many cases, 
I admit, 

Though the proofs are numberless that from the 14th 
century, or earlier to the present day, chain has been 
sounded like^i», and the latter, from pmna, has no radical 
(a), nor is likely to have been ever sounded with (a) ; chain on 
the contrary, from catena, had a radical (a), and one cannot 
doubt that (kaena), (tshaena), (tshain^), were early stages 
through which the word passed. Sofacere, that is (fakere), 
passed through (faere), (fair^), to the modem /aire (feer). 
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In like manner, though no (a) remains in the modern day, 
it exists in the Gemt. Tag, Du. dag, O. N. dagr, M. G. 
dags, &c., as well as in the A. S. dag and dak, from which 
dmg and da\\ (Orm.) lead on to day {Aee). Many other 
words now sounded with (ee) or {ee) are shown by their 
etymology to have undergone like change of sound, — air, 
Lat. aer, chair, Lat. cathedra, Spain, Lat. Hispania, cham- 
paign from campanus, &c. 
gy simmary of jjj taking Icave of these ai words it is im- 
worfs. portant to observe that, varied as are the 

sources of information to which I appeal, there is little 
clashing as to the general results they yield, which lends 
to the several results most weighty confirmation, based as 
they are on entirely independent evidence. Rhymes in 
Early English, Early Scotch, Early French ; orthography, 
especially of the Ormulum; distinct statements of old 
grammarians ; assonances in Early French poetry ; etymo- 
Ic^ies ; modern pronunciation of German, Dutch, Icelandic, 
French ; and above all, the pronunciation of most of the 
English dialects* — all these for the most part harmonize 
in the conclusions which they dictate. Early rhymes 
habitually associate these words — may, dey, lay, fay, obey 
(above § 29). Icelandic pronunciation fixes the first two ; 
assonances and etymology fix the other three ; modern 
French pronunciation also bears witness to the last ; and 
these sources of Information all give us the same sound, 
while modern English pronunciation fully accords both as 
to these and others that rhyme with them. We shall find 
entirely Uulependetti, though less various evidence as to the 
vowel sound in knee, see, he, me, &c. ; and these words — 

• I must nolice al least in a foot-nole the objection thai in Middlesex and 
some adjoining counlies words written wilh ai are ofien sounded with (ai) or 
(cei) or (Feaei). But in fact this sound being given to words with the simple a 
as well as to words with ai — ^to font, lane, mam, as much as to fain, tain, 
main -^ the aj^ment proves loo much, and therefore nothing. If sail, 
A,S. segd, Ger. Srgd, O.N. sfgl, &c., with no radical (a), is now locally 
sounded wilh (tetei), the simplest solution is that this (regen) has become 
(reen), then {r^n), then {rffiin), and that this the prevailing pronunciation has 
then been corrupted into (rce^in). 
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though Mr. Ellis would sound them (kne), (se), (He), (me), 
&c — never rhyme with the class we have just been dis- 
cussing. 
Now it needs but a slight acquaintance with Chaucer to 

go lA- word.: discover th^t many pairs of words which rhyme 
ciMKtr's B «r- now — One word containing one of the last dis- 
but ume (o) cussed diphthongs and the other the simple 
*™°'*- a — never rhyme in Chaucer. Thus travayl, 

aveille, (^arailU, never rhyme with dale, vale, tale; nor 
eyr, despeir, /aire (s, or adj.), debotuUre, with fare, care, snare, 
tare; and so on. Moreover many of these words with the 
single vowel are of French derivation^ and there is no 
reason to suspect that tradition has not preserved in them 
in French the true pronunciation of (a) ; and hence it is 
. likely that such words, though now sounded with (ee) or 
(«), yet, having certainly undergone some change, were 
sounded in the 14th century with some (a) sound ; so that 
also the Dutch foam, naam, dal, taal, aap, stoat, waar (s.), 
waken, maken, at least approximately represent the English 
pronunciation of these words for several centuries. 

But a change having taken place in the sound of so large 
a class of words, is there any means of ascertaining when 

69 . '"'• '*^ that change took place ? 

present (») It was Certainly effected much sooner in 
u^'Thi^bfEt Scotland than in England, and mainly, I be- 
gird, probably lieve, arising from the fact (see above, § 48) 
Bue^ " that the North Angle dialect was so close 
akin to the Old Norse. In the Lancelot of the Laik, in 
Ratis Raving, and other early Scottish poems, we find 
words rhyming habitually which never rhymed in Chaucer, 
nor even in Ben Jonson, though some of them did fre- 
quently in Spenser. Thas ^race, place, pace, or paiss, space, 
cass, face, all (a) words in Chaucer, rhyme with fadyrless, 
makless, perches ( = purchase), wantonase, gudlynes, lawly- 
nes, meknes, ryckess, &c.* Maade (vb.), degrade, raide 
' Mr. Murray suggesls, with some plausibilily, ihal Ihe (a) and (e) classes 
of words met on the common ground of (ie), (he -«J of -/ess, -ntss, &c., being 
sounded much like the English ass (aes), kmnaledgi as (nobedzh), and so on. 
This, however, seems to apply only to the short vowels. 
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(vb.), rhyme with paid, affraid, saade ( = said),* artyrd, and 
manhed ; visage and rage with knawUge ; sckame, name, 
blame, with ikaim (O.N. feim), and Aawf {O.N. heim); 
declare, spare, are (vb.), with mare or »»(7(> (adj.), debonaire, 
fare or _/i«> (adj.), repar (vb,), <ii>^ or iir^ or ere or «V^ (adv.), 
aire (s.), J^rir, frere, hair, &c.; estate, debait, &c., with ^i^iV, 
from O.N. bleyta, and hate { = hot, shortened in later 
Scottish into het) O.N. heitr, and have and craif (A.S. 
habban and crafan, but O.N. hefi and kreO with /jx/ or 
lave or /ai^ (O.N. leifar) and resaif. So in Barbour, 
who was contemporary with Chaucer, we find slain, which 
elsewhere and most frequently rhymes with again, as it 
might in Chaucer, rhyming repeatedly with ane = one 
(O.N. ein), gane = gone (O.N. geingit), and tane = taken ; 
none of which rhymes would be admissible in Chaucer. 
Can it be that toward the close of Elizabeth's reign the 
probability, and afterwards the fact, of a Scottish succes- 
sion to the throne, aided and accelerated, if it did not even 
cause, the change of pronunciation in England .' 
70 The change io I* scems Very unlikely that mere court influ- 
EnKiMid did noi ence could have thinned down a full bold (aa) 
through siuart into (ee) or (ee) in the mouths of the sturdy 
inHuEDce. Englishmen whom the early Stuarts ruled ; 

and there are many indications of a rugged spirit of inde- 
pendence among the people that was quite prepared to 
resist court influence even in Smaller matters than ship- 
money and episcopacy. Yet in Milton and Dryden such 
rhymes as maid shade, fail ale pale, spare air bare, praise 
amase, state wait, are sufficiently common to suggest a 

• No argument can be based on the mere spelling of the Scollish words, 
if Mr. Murray's view is correct that Ihe i or y in these digraphs in Middle 
Scotch simply indicated the length of the vowel preceding. This view how- 
ever still leaves it an open question what that preceding vowel itself was — 
whether (aa}, (ee), or (i*) — in these words. But it will be observed that the 
argument in the (eil is based on (he words themselves, iirespective of mode* 
of writing. In Chaucer Ihe past tense made, however spelt, never rhymed 
with saidt, however spelt; and I should argue that Ihe radical (a) in Ihe 
former, and (he radical (e) in the tatter, sufficiently indicate an original dis- 
tinction which in Middle Scotch has been blotted out. 
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suspicion that their not occurring more frequently is simply 
due to the fact that a word which is seeking a mate to 
rhyme with naturally looks among those of exactly the 
same form.* Still this is only a suspicion, and we may not 
tread on such thin ice with safety. 

Here, however, are facts that may help us. Even before 
the close of the i6th century we find Smith, Hart, and 
Bullokar (like Gil only a little later) clearly distinguishing 
the a in far, mark, allow, grammar, manner, half, after, &c., 
from the «t in another large class of words — blame, name, 
tame, same, bacon, capon, able, table, stable, declare, cradle, 
ptade, lady, make, lake, &c. &c. And yet all these ortho- 
epists have a third quite distinct class of words, though 
they tiow are (e) words and would rhyme with the list last 
given. Such are remain, say, great, plain, swear, their, be- 
sides many more, which in modern times have changed («) 
or (ee) into {^i)~receive, either, breathe, please, &c. 
1 .4 had in some Sincc then blame, name, &c,, had lost the 
wordi, in Queen gouud of (aa), and had not yet acquired that of 

Eliabelh't lune, , 1 , . ■ 

■ Hund beiween \ee), and yet were on the road to it ; the con- 
(ii)and<K). elusion seems unavoidable that in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth they had some intermediate (see § 28) 
sound. Most probably it was (fe), the sound of the a in 
mat or man, or (aeae), the same sound prolonged. More- 
over Giles du Wes charges Englishmen in learning French 
to pronounce "your e almost as brode as ye pronounce 
your a in englysshe;" which points to the conclusion that 
it was the established habit of the English in Henry the 
Eighth's reign to sound their a, at least in many words, 
almost like e, that is probably (jese). Pal^rave also (1530) 
clearly recognizes two as in English, one of them the same 

* Although in this 19th centmy -aU and -ali, -air and -art, &c., are bejond 
question, pronounced without the sliBhtest distinction, yet in Byron's thjnnei 
of (e) words, setting aside the flnsJ aj/, I find, in neatly seven instances out of 
eleven, the words are spelt alike ; so also in Tom Moore's. Sir Walter Scott, 
on the contrary, seems to have completely emancipated himself Irom such 
bondage, and to rhyme according lo the ear alone. 

+ Written a by Hatt, a by Smith and Gil, i by Bullokar. 
E 2 
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as the French and Italian, the other different. It is there- 
fore clearly not Scottish influence that commenced the 
change from (aa) to {ee) in these words, though it not im- 
probably gave the (aa) its coup-de-gr4ce. 

72 cuBtiof'A' But what of Chaucer, from whom Henry 
^"''iL'^'Ci ^^^^- '^ distant more than a century ? Answer, 
<»), as in other cases, — distinguendum est. 

Some words there are which in their earliest stage in the 
language had almost certainly (a), as certainly had (a) in 
the i6th century, and still have (a) in the 19th century. It 
is therefore scarcely questionable that they always have 
had that vowel In English. Such are large, charge, bar, 
spar, from the French large, charge, barre, Italian sbarra, 
and other such, including the interjection a 1 which takes 
Emefya with it (C.T. 1080), and therefore also probably the 
Latin termination in omnia, and the name of the vowel A 
itself (C.T. 161). In these words all the evidence is in 
favour of (a), 

73 oihenhaiKA), A secoud class, so far back as the orthoepists 
will carry us, was distinct from these, being written, or 
described as equal to, aw by Cooper (1685), au by Butler 
(1633), d by Gil (1621), aif by BuUokar (1580), and au by 
Hart (1569). It includes all, call, royal, several, dance, com- ■ 
mand, &c. ; many of which still retain the sound of (aa) : 
that sound we shall probably be right in assigning to them 
in Chaucer's time also, though in so many of these words 

t as are of Anglo-Saxon origin there is no difference in the 
mode of writing these and the class preceding. 

It may be added that Butler expressly states* that in 
his time a before I, nc, and nd was sounded as au ; and it 
is exactly in these words that the oldest and best MSS. of 

* 'M isin English, as in all ather languages, (he liisC vowel, and liisC letter 

of Ihe Alphabet : the which, like i and u, hath two sounds : one when it is 
short, an other, when long : as in man and mam, hat and hall. And before 
/ it is sounded like an .- as in lUss, falsi, fals, altar, aller, hahir : eicepl /, v, 
i, I, at m, for then a! hath the sound of o« .- before ng for ni, as in changt, 
rangt, danger, Strang; before ne like o«, as in change, danei, fratui, lanct; 
and also before nd, as in denuind, command." P 5. 
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Chaucer seem to write almost indifferently -ance and ^aunce, 
-and and -awid; more commonly with au. (I assume for 
the present, what I shall endeavour to prove further on, 
that au in Chaucer's time stood for (aa), as it does now.) 
Such words in Chaucer are al, bal, calle, Malle, halle, sckal, 
faiU, wal, tkral, gefteral, and other words of Latin deriva- 
tion in -al; penaunce, pitaunce, chance, meschance, daunce, 
daliaunce, remembrance, suffisaunce, countenaunce, plesaunce, 
comaunde, &c. To these must be added latid, hand, stand, 
and strand, which occasionally rhyme with comaunde, and 
show a sound other than (a) by their being not uncom- 
monly spelt with ; and words in -ant {servant, marchant, 
covenant, &c) are at least as frequently written with -aunt. 
Butler adds that chaunge, straunge, daunger, &c., in the 
North of England still retained the old pronunciation ; and 
Chaucer's orthc^raphy indicates the same. Lastly the 
spelling of ensample also as ensaumple, and its rhyming 
with temple, surest thie French sound of the vowel in both 
of these. I take all of these words to have had (aa). 

But words in -ale do not rhyme with those in -al or alle, 
even when both have the final e. Such are tale, pale, ale, 
male (adj. and subst.), dale, nightingale, &c. I find, on 
running through over 6000 lines of the Canterbury Tales, 
twenty- two rhymes formed by these words with one 
another, and sixty of words in -alle with one another : only 
in three other instances does a word in -ak rhyme with one 
in —alle, and in each case it is smale, the pronunciation of 
which is thus seen to have been at that time unsettled. 

The sound then of these -ale words seems to have been 
with (a) or (se), but which of these, we will for the present 
leave undetermined. The repeated rhyme of talys, Le. 
tales, with Alys, helps very little. Alys, now (ael'i's), may 
have been (al/s) in Chaucer's time ; or it may have been an 
inexact rhyme. 
* A third dasi A third class had a in Chaucer, but not in 
had>hon(a). Anglo-Saxon, and the modem pronunciation is 
various. The A.S. form has ^, which was probably (ae),* 
• See f 117. 
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or, thinner still, e, i.e. (e). Such are hadde, A.S. hsefde; 
was, A.S, waes; black, AS. blaec; bak, A.S. baec; bladde, 
AS. blaed; glas, AS. glaes; iSrar. A.S. bras; j*<i/'Atf, AS. 
sce«an; 5a/Af, A.S. bse*; AaM, A.S. haef«. Some of these 
are now pronounced with (a), some with (fe), some with 
(a), some with {ee). The i6th century writers do not assist 
U3, as they do not distinguish short (a) from short (je) ; but 
as the majority had apparently the same sound in A.S. as 
in modem English, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
have had the same sound during the whole interval. Some 
words of French derivation go with these — cos, pas (subst,), 
solas, alas. Sic. rhyming with bras and was, for instance; 
so that we must suppose them also to have assumed this 
peculiarly English vowel. Then these words will be 
(braes), ^laes), (alses), (haeth), (haed), (blsek), (paa), just as 
at present ; and (solxs), (Bxth) or (BEeseth),* (wses), (caes) 
(skaeth), (spraed), (spaek), contrary to present use. 

It is notable however that the verbs pace and solace, to- 
gether with space, grace, face, place, embrace, manace, Trace 
(i.e. T\miCe), purchace, of French derivation, and lasse and 
asse from the A.S. leessa and assa, refuse to rhyme with 
gr'^t bras, &c The final e however sufficiently accounts 
for this. 
75 A ibutih dH» But there yet remain others chiefly of 
a laac). FrcHch Origin in -age, -able, -ame,, -ate, &C., 

as to which, as well as those in -ale and -ace already 
referred to, and numerous English words in -are, -ake, &c, 
the imperfect evidence seems to leave it doubtful whether 
(ae) or (a) was the pronunciation in Chaucer's age. But 
thoi^h the problem is difficult, 3 faint ray of light seems 
to fail on it from the Ormulum, Assuming that make, 

• It is not easy in the case of several of ihese words to determine whether 
th< vowel is long or shoit, and therelbre whether («) or (aae) is the right sym- 
bot. It is certain thai few or perhaps no English speakers pronoonce ait, 
giast, grots, past with at short a vowel as that in the first syllable of astrene- 
mical, and JA they do not so prolong the sound as a Somersetshire peasant in 
naming Balk. We have in feet, as Mr. Melville Bell and others have pointed 
ont, various d^rees of length of our vowels, minute differences of quantity 
as well as quality in different words. 
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from the A.S. macian, aild take, from the O.N. /a***, were 
in their earliest forms sounded with (aa), we find that in 
Ormin's time they had undet^one a change, at least in the 
imperatives, which he writes mace and tacc. This doubled 
consonant is Ormin's mode of indicating a short preceding 
vowel ; and these imperatives in this form have the same 
vowel as that of annd, att, bacc, brass, ckappmenn, &c. It 
is true, Ormin's short a, like his long one, may have stood 
for more sounds than one ; so that before r, as in arrke, 
arrmess (i,e. arms), arrt, the vowel may have been the 
short (a) ; but the point that I call attention to is the fact 
that the a in mace and tacc has been shortened, and before 
the guttural tenuis it is more likely, as in the other in- 
stances, that the sound was (ae). And it may be so that 
the very thing which Ormin intended by his & (sic) was 
(icje) ; for six out of the eight words which he so writes — 
the other two do not occur in Chaucer — are among the 
very words which we are discussing. They are, d&le, 
k&tenn (also hatenn), l&te (also late), n&me (also name), 
tdkmn, and tdle (also tale). And we are not at all bound 
to assume that the « signified what we now use it to signify, 
especially as Ormin had another mode of showing the 
short vowel. At any rate this 3, indicates some other 
sound than the a of a/ell (Icel. afl), afledd, abidmn, abufetin, 
abutenn, adl, anig, &c.,* — in other words, some change; 
and since four of these words have forms in a also, the 
change its'elf seems to have been incomplete, and the 
pronunciation unsettled when Ormin wrote. If then En- 
glish words had (aa) in Anglo-Saxon, but at least since 
the seventeenth century have had {ee), and there are 
even as soon as the early part of the thirteenth century 
signs of an incipient change ; it is but reasonable to 
suppose that that change was somewhat advanced when 
Chaucer wrote, a century and a half later. And if we 
may so conclude for English words, it is highly probable 

• Very many of Onnin's a \ 
were from A.S. words with d 
sonnded with (oo). 
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that French words too (as we have just seen cos, pas, solas, 
&c., made to rhyme with ^-las and dras) would be drawn 
into the same vortex of now prevailing English sound. I 
infer that (blxsem) or (blseaemc), {f3e3es) or (fassse), (smaexl), 
(tactek), (estasaet), (vizaeasdzh) or (vizaejedzhe), (saeav) or 
(SieaevB), &c,, were Chaucer's sounds. 

And this is confirmed by the fact that these words with 
the long (or at least longer) vowel rhyme now and then 
with others with the short one. B/ade rhymes both with 
kadde and with panade ; spake rhymes with wake, as well 
as with bak, blak, and demoniac; pace (vb.) with lasse, A.S. 
Ixssa, as well as with space, grace, &c. This may be best 
exphiined by supposing that while in the one set of rhymes 
(as blade and panade) the quantity of the vowels was the 
same, the quality was the same in the other (as blade and 
kadde). 

Yg A ID OiMicer Finally, whether the vowel was long or short, 
.nipcicwjinj. it was not affected as m modem t,nglish by a 
w preceding: wan rhymed with man, swan with Jovinian; 
warm with arm, quarte with parte, what with sat, and so 
on. So it is in the Devonshire dialect to this day. I have 
a lively recollection of having heard (as mas waerm 'n)* for 
" We must beat him," namely the d<^ ; and (waed i zee) for 
" What do you say ? " is perfectly common.t 

77 J^'flf'™''^ I* 's certainly a singular instance of Mr, 
mysd). Ellis's want of discrimination, that he should 

make the short a in Chaucer always (a), forgetting that it 
includes the A.S. (S as well as a, and the modem (x) as 
well as (a). Many of Chaucer's words in a were spelt 
with (E in A.S. — ^et, fEet, haefB, sesp, ( = aspen), :esc, glaes, 
taeppestrci &c. — and sounded as Mr. Ellis (rightly, I think) 
supposes, with («), in the Anglo-Saxon period, and they 
arc sounded with the same sound now : yet they had (a), 
in Chaucer ! This is precisely the kind of " interr^num " 
which Mr. Ellis elsewhere protests against in somewhat 
felicitous phrase. Is it in fact in the slightest degree 

• (Warm) is also used. 

t And compare the modeni Scotch pronancialion of wash is (vraesh). 
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probable that tapster would be (tsep-estre) in A.S., turn into 
(tapsteer) in the fourteenth century, and go back to (taepsti) 
in these later centuries ? Yet such strange confusion must 
result if an invest^tor allows himself to be misled by 
the notion that 'the orthc^raphy [sufficiently] shows the 
sound.' Surely it is vastly more probable that thoi^h the 
influence of the Norman Conquest so far modified the 
mode of writing of our forefathers as to cause <e with other 
letters to be disused, yet the mode of speaking in the utter- 
ance of common words would remain the same, and the 
distinction between (a) and (je), though blotted out of the 
written language, would yet survive in the spoken language, 
as beyond question it does for the most part to this day. 

Mr. Ellis's inconsistency is all the more remarkable as 
he supposes some of the words which had (x) in A.S. and 
assumed the broader (a) in Chaucer to have actually de- 
viated into a thinner sound in the interval According to 
his view * our word that was in the A.S. times (thaet), in 
Henry 11,'s time it shrunk up <nto (dhet), in Chaucer's 
time it expanded again into ^dhat), and in this nineteenth 
century — and indeed for more than two centuries now — 
has returned to its original sound, at least as to the vowel. 

We pass on now to another class of words, those which 
B inaiuicnum- are written with e, which Mr. Ellis aflirms was 
^iUoffiw^ (e), as it still is (when followed by r) in ere, 
louiKijafu), -were, where, there. 

Now there are certain words to which our provincial 
dialects agree in assignii^ the sound of (ii), and which even 
Mr. Ellis acknowledges to have been so sounded for at 
least three centuries. Here are some of them : he, she, me, 
thee, we, ye, the, be, bee, see, flee, tree, three, free, knee, fleece, 
smeech, feed, breed, need, heed, bleed, meed, speed, reed, weed, 
lief, week, reek, seek, feel, heel, keel, wheel, field, green, queen, 
thirteen, fourteen, &c, keen, ween, keep, sheep, deep, weep, 
steep, beer, here, deer, geese, priest, meet, greet, fleet, sheet, feet, 
sweet, beet, teeth, seethe. I can find no trace that any one 
of these words is ever pronounced with (ee) in the western 
• See pp. S3S. %°% 719. 6S- 
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dialects or any other. The tradition is uniform with regard 
to them, and they all are spelt in Early and Modem En- 
glish with e or ee, three only with U. In Anglo-Saxon 
they are also spelt with / or eS ; in most cases with the 
accent. I urge then that, unless there be any insuperable 
objection, tradition fixes the pronunciation of these words ; 
and that the written i in A.S. is the symbol of the same 
sound as the ee in Modem English. 

79 PmouDdaiiiiii Do I then suppose that / and e6 were pro- 
otA.s.«iiuid«». nounced alike in the time of King Alfred ? 
Not quite alike, but I believe that in the diphthongs ed and 
e4 the accent, though written on the second vowel (as we 
write the accent in Greek), belonged partly or exclusively 
to the first, the second vowel being the weaker one. This 
is rendered probable by the fact that the 6 in these 
words is so easily abraded. (I shall return to this subject 
by-and-by.) "In the Ormulum," Dr. Morris tells us, 
"eo occurs, but with the sound of e, and ea in Genesis and 
Exodus is written for e" I suspect, however, not the pure 
{ii) in either case. Mr. Sweet in a recent paper has spoken 
of / as commonly preceded by a pure vowel. In Devon- 
shire it is not so : the AS. cc61, hwe6], seem to be preserved 
with little change — perhaps none — in the Dev. (kiisl), 
(whiisl) ; and school in Dev, is (skoeal),* 

SO D*riniioD of And here I may observe that I cannot 
'**" accept Mr. Ellis's derivation of our pronoun 

she. He takes it from he6, the A.S. fem. of ke. I take it 
from sed, fem. of se or Jju/, In sce6, shoe, the e seems to be 
a mere orthographical expedient to indicate the pronuncia- 
tion of the sc as the modem sh, and the 6, as I contend, is 
(uu) ; so that the word was pronounced 1000 years ago as 

* Not {ik.yj\). I un a Devonshire nun, and Inaw most parts of Devon- 
shire pretty well. I lutve also lived in France, and know French well And 
I affirm that I have never heard the pure French ti in the Dev. dialecL It is 
much more nearly the Fr. #11 or *i that is there substituted for (uq). (Mr. 
Ellis tells one he has heard both sounds : I have not. PHnce Louis Lacien 
Bonaparte, ceitainly a most oompetent judge, telli me that to his ear tba 
sound is between the Fr. u and eu.) 
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it is now. In like manner the ^ is a mere orthographical 
expedient in sceiwian, sceaft, sceamu, scearp, &c ; and in 
gearu, geira, geard, geoc (which was ySk in Chaucer's 
time), geond, gCfigulS, &c. In se6 on the contrary (as in 
geir, sceAf, sceip, &c), the e is not a mere orthc^raphical 
expedient, but the principal part of the diphthong, the 
word having been, as I suppose, pronounced (siiu). Then 
the s, as commonly when followed by (i) and another vowel 
(e.g. nation, ocean, sure, sugar; vision, pleasure, &c,), be- 
comes sh* Finally, as in a multitude of other instances, 
the o is abraded, and the e remains ; though sometimes the 

had more vitality and overpowered the e, so that sko 
resulted. Compare sceStan as the original of the O.E. 
skete as well as the modem shoot ; and yeoman as pro- 
nounced by Chaucer and by Ben Jonson (jiimasn), and as 
now pronounced. That float has prevailed over Chaucer's 

fleten may be ascribed to the influence of the French 7?(j/fef 
on the side of flotian as against fiedtan ; for there were 
both these forms in A.S. 
81 ^^^ """-'I But to return. There are many e words in 
id the WHMni which modem provincial usage is divided even 
S^.h^'^^t *'*•''" *^^ I'^'ts of **"^ ^""^ ^^^ ^^"^^ dialect. 
drawn. Thus In Devonshire we have both ckeek and 

ckayke (tsh««k), leech and layck, meal (miil) — from the mill 
— and may I, clean and clayn,flea or vlea and vlay, sea and 
say, hec^ and hayp, read and rayd, rear and rayr, meat and 
mayt; and just so in Anglo-Saxon most of these same 
words appear in more forms than one — l^ce, liece, mite, 
maete, clin, clin, riran, riran, &c. But in the list of words 

1 have above quoted — he, me, keep, teeth, &c. — I can find no 
trace of such diversity of pronunciation either now or for- 
merly. A Devonshire countryman — and I affirm it not 
merely from my own knowledge, but after inquiry from 
others, and after having carefully searched Nathan Ho^'s 

• Instances of this cbange are so numerous that 1 cannot believe with 
Mr. Murray (who also derive* shi from sti, p. 136) that this form arose in 
the Northern dialect and then "was adopted abo into the Midland and 
Southern dialects." 
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Poems and Mrs. Gwatkm's Devonshire Dialt^e — may talk 
of going " to say" for " to sea," but he will never pronounce 
the verb see as say, nor knee as nay, teeth as taytk, and so 
on. There are on the other hand cases in which the A.S. 
word had an e which in some counties is now (ee) or (^), 
as crayp (though creep is more common) from credpan; baym 
from bedm or beom in Sussex and some parts of Cornwall, 
thoi^h (biim) or (bJiam) is the pronunciation elsewhere. 
But such words are far from numerous. Almost all the 
words which in A.S. had /, and which survive in modem 
English, have the sound of (ii) or (iV). 
82 ^'™'*»" fof Moreover the Dutch and German forms of 

fli) frou Duuh , 

aodccniiu. many of these words pomt to the same con- 
clusion as the English dialects, as will be seen from the 
following list : — 



see 




zien 


(sehen) 


lee 




vlieden 


fliehen 


biee 




knie 


knie 


Teed 




net 


- Rieth 


lief 




liet 


lieb 


wheel 




wiel 





heel 




hiel 


Hiel 


keel 




kiel 


Kiel 


-teen 




-tien 


(-«hn) 


deep 




diep 


tief 


shele( 


-shoot) 


schieten 


schiessen 


aete(. 


.aoat) 


vlieten 


giessen 


beer 




biet 


Bier 


deer 




diet 


Thier 


here 




hier 


Wet 


reek 




ricken 


riechen 


fleece 




vlies 


Vliess 


seethe 




zieden 


sieden 


.lound . 


Then 


again in 


many instance 



. German congener of an English word with (i) 



gaiMnaf£ii|lub 



.'wordi. akin to (i), but very remote from (e). Thus; 
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the natural order of the vowel sounds, as is now admitted, 

(i)(e)(a)(A)W(u)(y)- 
and the extremes meet in some way that has not yet, so 
far as 1 know, been explained,* so that our Miller and the 
German Miiller arc pronounced almost alike: the one 
sound passes with great facility into the other. And in the 
words referred to, while the English word has the first 
sound (i) of the above natural series, its congeners are fur- 
nished from the other end of the series with (y) or even 
(u), the latter especially in Dutch. Thus hilten (Du. hoeden, 
Kil.) = heed, kiihn (Du. keen) = keen, griin {Da groen) = green, 
siiss (Du, zoet) = sweet, griissen (Du. groeten) = greet, fuhlen 
(Du. voelen) =/f//, Fiisse (Du. voeten) =feet, &c. 

In like manner it may be argued that the congeners in 
other languages of many of the words which Mr. Ellis 
would pronounce with (e), are all found vowelled from the 
other end of the system. Thus knee has for kinsmen the 
Greek yiw (with yvii. ^piyyv, lyvia), Lat. genu, Skt jdnu, 
Zend senu, M.G. kniu. In O.N. alone is there any (e), but 
then accompanied by (i), hni being pronounced, and some- 
times written, knie (Hniee). Indeed scarcely any congeners 
can be found with (e) for any of the words above given 
g 78), except only seken and -sehn given in the last list 

The conclusion to which I am forced by-this evidence 
from various sources— confirmed as it is to a certain extent 
by the testimony of Ben Jonson for the 17th century, and 
Palsgrave for the i6th (see § 86) — is that all these words 
have been sounded with (ii) in every age of our language, 
the 14th century of course included. And with these go 
many other words whose final syllable has a long e for its 
vowel, as the rhymes of the poets prove beyond ail doubt. 
g4 EAwordtiud But Mr. Ellis finds reasons for believing — 
l"w'*°rhy^ and I have arrived at the same conclusion — 
wiihEEword., that most, or perhaps all, of the words which 
in Chaucer's time were spelt with a simple e, but which two 
centuries later were spelt with ea, were at this later period 
* I am told thai Mr. Melville Bell has thrown light on tbis. 
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pronounced with {ee) or (ee), while those that continued to 
be spelt with e or ee were at that later time pronounced 
with (ii). Such words are sea, flea, each, teach, preach, reach, 
beast, feast, read, lead (vb.), mead, skeaf, leaf, weak, speak, 
meal, deal, beam, dream, stream, bean, mean, lean, clean, heap, 
rear, tear (s.), tear (vb.), eat, heat, tneat, wheat, heath, wreath, 
leave, weave, please, ease, tease release, cease. (I have not 
had time to make a complete list ; though I should like to 
have done so, for such inquiries are, to a much greater 
extent than Mr. Ellis seems to suspect, inquiries about 
individual words.) All of these are often — perhaps most 
commonly — pronounced in the western counties with {ee) — 
say, vlay, aych, taych, and so on ; but almost all of them 
(though y?f(i has the same form in A.S.) are derived either 
from A.S. words with ^ or <? (? a), or from O.N. words with 
ei, or from French words with some modification of (e). 
These words therefore having been formerly pronounced 
with (^tf) or {f.€)—rcBdan, tacan, hap, veikr, prescher, aise, 
&c. — but being now pronounced with (ii), have at some 
time or other undei^one a change; and I agree with 
Mr. Ellis that the change (at least in our southern dia- 
lects) has taken place later than the middle of the 17th 
century. In Ben Jonson the words deem, seem, esteem, re- 
deem, rhyme with one another, but do not once in all his 
poems rhyme with dream, stream, moonbeam ; feel, steel, eel, 
heel, wheel, do not once rhyme with veal, seal, steal, weal, 
deal (portion), deal (board), meal, heal, conceal, reveal, zeal ; 
geese, piece, Greece, fleece, do not once rhyme with peace, in- 
crease, cease, release ; deep, sleep, weep, keep, peep, steep, creep, 
sheep, not once with cheap, reap, heap, leap ; and so on. In 
Spenser, so far as I have examined, the same distinction is 
observed, though I have found speed once rhyming with 
dread, and peer with ear, as occasional imperfect rhymes 
must be expected.* I have also examined the whole 
of Sir Philip Sidney's rhymes, and all of Heywood's 
* But as iapeer, ear, if the latter wxs <eer), we maji remember that the 
former is liom the French /otr, and Spenser may pos^bly have osed the word 
with the ancient sound, spelling notwithstanding. 
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rhymes in his Proverbs and Epigrams ilS62\ and with 
like result. 

gg Nor do these But HOW I must recall attention to the re- 
Chi^r''lA^h f"^'^ I made at starting as to the importance 
qxii alike. of not confounding written language with the 
spoken, which alone is language proper. It is the spoken 
language with which we are primarily concerned ; and Mr. 
Ellis has been seriously misled through his attending too 
exclusively to the written symbols of language. I shall 
doubtless astonish him when I assert, and demonstrate, 
that t^ very same distinction that exists between these 
classes ofwords in Ben Jonson, Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Hcywood, and other poets of that age, exists also in 
Chaucer, clearly and strongly marked, though disguised by 
the spelling. What Mr. Ellis, justly for the most part, calls 
an innovation, namely the spelling of words of the latter 
class with ea, in Chaucer's time was yet unknown. But for 
all that the words, though spelt alike, were not spoken 
alike. The "so sharp distinction" which Mr. Ellis imagines 
(p. 242) between the English of Chaucer and that of Spenser 
does not exist This must be looked at more in detail. 

86 f""*" ' ■" There is not indeed in the case of the 
ch»u«rw»ipix accented final e any distinction between (ij) 
and (ee) words, — I assume for the moment that the two 
classes may be correctly thus designated — ; and I shall 
endeavour to prove that all belong to the former class. 
The only word which for reasons already indicated we 
m^ht expect to find pronounced with (ee) is the noun sea, 
in the Devonshire dialect say. But it had in A.S. not only 
the form sa, but also se {sit) and seo (Bosw.) ; and Chaucer 
seems to have retained only these. He uses the word 
rhyming with he, see, tree, &c 

Now Ben jonson lays down the rule that " When e is the 
last letter, and soundeth, the sound Is sharp, as in the 
French i." In Palsgrave, a century earlier, we do not find 
this stated as a rule, nor have we a right to expect it ; but 
all the examples he gives are in accordance with it — bee 
(s.), fee, and also " dyvers other pronownes ending in e. 
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as we, me, the, he, she, and suche lyke." All of these he 
sounds like the French or Italian i. But was the usage 
the same in Chaucer's time ? I claim the right to affirm, 
on the ground of the vis inertia of language (see §§ 6 to 
9), that it w^ the same, unless the contrary can be proved; 
and the only ai^uments to prove the contrary are, first, the 
pure assumption — and a highly improbable one too — that 
in common English speech foreign words (such as the 
Latin benedicite, and the French magesti, degr^, &c.) were 
not anglicized ; and secondly, the use of one actual French 
word. 

And this one French word, pardi — to deal with it first — 
87 P»rdA in fact only confirms my conclusion, if at least 
the final i in French was sometimes sounded (!) (see § 13). 
For pardi is the common form in French, as used by 
Voltaire (quoted by Littr^) and at the present day. 
Chaucer uses the word both as parde and perdy. Spenser 
and Shakspeare also use the latter form, Shakspeare 
making it rhyme with fly. I suspect it had both sounds 
in French (ii) and (ai). (If pardi existed in French in 
Chaucer's time — but I cannot find it, though I do find 
dy^God — we must simply consider the pronunciation as 
anglicized.) 

And as to anglicized pronunciation, even if we did not 
gg Tendency lo find mention in Chaucer of French spoken 
M^iciM omgn "After the seole of Stratford atte Bowe," 

we might expect such anglicizing from the tendency con- 
tinually exemplified around us to pronounce foreign words 
in the easiest manner. Not only do we hear Mottnseer for 
Monsieur, and (sendziindiifAj) for Si. Jean d'Acre; but 
witness the recc^nised pronunciation of chagrin, bombazine, 
chenille, patty, bergamot, and of military terms as enfilade, 
calibre, &a, and of geographical names as Mexico, Sara- 
gassa, Sherry, Canton, Sedan, Paris, &c. Especially might 
we look for such modifications of foreign sounds in an age 
when there was hardly any travelling, and when there was 
therefore- no motive for preserving them with exactness. 

A curious instance of this anglicizing is found ia the 
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Rom. of the Rose (p. 164 in Bell's edition), where parcuer^, 
Le par cceur, is made to rhyme with Ure. The latter is 
probably in this case an (ee) word (as we shall presently 
find that it is, very exceptionally), but even then the vowel 
is sufficiently remote from the French ater, coer, or qtieur, 
all of which I believe to have been merely different modes 
of representing the same sound as cceur represents.* 

I have therefore not the slightest difficulty in believing 
that mageste, equite, and such like words, when adopted into 
English, assumed the common English pronunciation of 
the final e, i.e. (ii) or ((). 
19 LMin DO «- ^g jj, Latin however Mr. Ellis seems to 
rule. think himself warranted in assuming that the 

vowels were sounded in England in the continental mode ; 
nor is he alone in supposing that the priesthood in this 
island had a traditional pronunciation of ecclesiastical 
Latin in which an approximation to the Italian pronuncia- 
tion was maintained.! So far as I can learn, this notion is 
simply a delusion. Two learned Catholic Doctors of my 

acquaintance, one the president of St. 's College, and 

the other the Prior of , inform me that such traditional 

pronunciation has no existence. The late Cardinal Wise- 
man endeavoured with considerable success to introduo.; 
the Italian pronunciation of Latin among English priests, 
but before his time there prevailed — and still largely 
prevails — a mongrel pronunciation, half French half En- 
glish. The French element was due to the dispersion of 
the priests at the time of the Persecution (what we call the 
Reformation), when many of them took refuge in St. Omer 
and other places in France ; but prior to the Persecution 
there was only the English pronunciation of Latin in this 
country. I have not had the opportunity of referring to 

* In SUDza xxii. of the CbansoD de Roland we find several words with oe 
in assonance with _;£n«{plar. of/i(B = fie(s), as well aswA — yeux, while one 
of Ihese ee words, atoei = il but, is found in Matznec's Altfi-. Lieder, xKxiv. 
36, in the fonn tsttut. 

t Thus Mr. Payne says ; " The assumption with which I commence is that 
the literary proDondation of Church Latin in the thiiteenlh century was a 
tradilion of ages," p. 369. 
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books in corroboration of these statements, and therefore 
content myself with quoting as my authority men of learn- 
ing who speak with confidence as on a matter with which 
they are familiarly acquainted. Precisely what "the En- 
glish pronunciation" of Latin was, it may be hard to say; 
but at any rate the assumption that the final vowel of 
benedicite was sounded in the French or Italian manner 
cannot for a moment be admitted as a trustworthy premiss 
pointing towards Mr. Ellis's conclusion. The "English 
pronunciation" was far more probably just what it is now. 
Then we notice that three classes of words with vowel 

90 ThrM cUeo terminations have been borrowed from French 
^^T'w '""^^ English, all of which in the 19th century 
formal)' disdiKt. commonly end in ((), but which in the 14th 
century had different terminations, as exemplilied in enemi 
(enemsi) — I take Palsgrave's authority, though two centu- 
ries later, for its pronunciation, — ckemine^ (tshemim'^), and 
majesty (madzhest^), in modem English (enem»), (tshf'mni), 
(madzhesti). Now the first two of these classes gave no 
trouble to the English ear or tongue, which were already 
familiar with similar terminations ; and so we readily get 
(remedai), (tsh/Velrai), (ostelrai), &c, and — with a slight 
modification of the {eea) — (tsh/mn^), (y&Xee), (dzhaurnt*-), 
(gaW), &c. ; but the third class ended in a sound, the 
short pure (e), which, as a final, was quite strange to 
English organs both of hearing and of speech. Hence, as 
was most natural, the nearest English sound, (i) or (i), was 
substituted ; and in consequence we have charite (tsharrt/), 
jolyte (dzhoh'ti), degre, destine, secre, prive, Uvere, as well as 

GaliU, Nineve, Canace, benedicite, all rhyming habitually 
and invariably with me, we, he, she, tkee, knee, three, tree, &c." 

91 Word, in *-», ^ pass on to words in -ere, -eere, &c., all of 
i»n with (ii). part which Mr. Ellis would pronounce indiscrimi- 
di^BeTquiM dl^ nately with (eer). In fact there are two distinct 
^'^ classes here. I have collected, I believe, all 
the rhymes with this written termination throughout the 

' Be, nyctHe, has been spoken of as a false rhirme : it is rather a case of 
false spelling ; it should be n-yciit. 
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Canterbury Tales, and with the following results. The 
words here* (vb.), here (adv.), deere (adj.), deer (s.), chere, 
clere, fere ( = companion), frere, appere, and some others, 
rhyme with one another habitually. Again, the adverbs 
there and where, were (from be), here (vb.), here (s., = ursus), 
gere, spere, tere (s.) — now (giij), (spiu), and (tiii), — here { = 
crinis), eere (s.), ere (vb.), ere (adv.), and others, rhyme with 
one another habitually. But these two classes do not rhyme 
with one another— or very rarely : I will give the exact 
figures presently. With the former class, which occasionally 
and exceptionally are written with -tere, all words derived 
from French originals in -ier and -iere rhyme habitually, 
such as bachiler, tapisser, ryvere, manere, matere, &c On the 
other hand the A,S. terminations -ere and -stere belong to 
what for the present and for distinction sake we may call 
the (ee) class. Only in the words _j'ir(ir, which had in A.S. 
the two forms gdr and gedr, and bitr, an (ee) word in A.S., 
but an (ii) word in Palsgrave's time, is any hesitancy of 
pronunciation to be discerned. These two words therefore 
I set aside. Then here are the lists, the numbers indicating 
the exceptions — the halting rhymes or (perhaps more pro- 
bably) unsettled pronunciation. First the (ii) class ; here 
(vb.), 58-0; Atw (adv.), 40-0 ; clere s.nA Chaunticlere, 19-0; 
cMere, 51-0; deere (adj.), 8l-2;t in fere, 9-0; bachiler, 
tapicer, &c., 31-0; manere, rivere, &c, 113-1 ; nere (adv.), 
6-o;peer, 7-0; appiere, 4-0; deer (s.), yo; frere, 23-1 ; 
leere (s., which is the old Dutch lier, cheek), 2-0 ; Iere (vb. 
= leam), 15-I ; hxAyear, 31-8 ; bier, 8-4 With these are 
found paupere (whatever that may mean, 1. 12690), once; 
stere (steersman), twice ; pilwebeer, once ; here, pret. of bear 



• As to the spelling of these words, so unsettled in the age of Chaucer, and 
in the various MSS., I liave taken at haphazard the fonn which has first 
caught my eye. 

t To malte the meaning of these egures clearer, I may explain that in the 
Cant. Ta. the adj. diar is found in eighty-one distichs in all ; that in seventy- 
nine of these it rhymes with (ii) words, and only in two cases, which are speci- 
fied lower down, does it rhyme with (ee) words. Chieri is found in fifty-one 
distichs, rhyming exclusively with (ii) words. 
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(A.S. ber) twice; • soper, three times.t The (ee) class con- 
sists of these words : were (pret. of be), 32-2 ; there, 24-0 ; 
where, lo-o; were ( = Lat. gerere), 3-0; teere (s.), i6-o; 
swere (vb.), 8-0 ; here (vb.), 8-0 ; here (s. = ursus), 6-1 ; here 
( = hair), lo-o; ere (s. = ear), 14-O; ere (adv.), 2-0 ; fere 
(=timor), 6-0; gere, 8-1; ker (pron.) 8-0; spere\ (s. = 
hasta), 7-0. With these are the A.S. mellere, tapstere, &c., 
with Finhtere, mere {=mare), were ( = defend), dere{ = in- 
jure), shere (s. = shear-s), tere (vb.), answere, mquere, and 
requere. The exceptions out of a total of 659 rhymes, 
year and bier being set aside, are only the following nine. 
Dere (adj.) rhymes once with were (from be), and once with 
werre ( = war). Frere (= friar), rhymes once with mere. 
Matere rhymes once with gramere, which I assume to be 
an (e) word, Fr. grammaire. Bere (s.) rhymes once with 
stere ( = ox), A.S. steor, which I assume to be an (i) word. 
Gear rhymes once with brere, A.S. br^r, Cld Norman 
briere. Requere rhymes once with leere (s.) And lastly 
clear and Ckaunticlere rhyme once each with powere, which 
I assume to be an (e) word from its French form pooir, 
puer, poeir, poueir, which were all probably (poweer), and 
from its Scottish form poware. But in examining these 
words in -ere, I refer of course to the spoken words, regard- 
less of varieties of spelling. The first of the above classes 
has eight varieties: er, ere, eer, eere, ire, ier, tere, aaAyere 
(as in prayere, a Picard corruption of Prov. preguiera or 
some such earlier form). 
92 French word. A Ust of the French words in ier or tere 
tj^l^^:^-) a^^ove alluded to which Chaucer uses — an im- 
ei™- perfect list I fear — is the following, some, 

which are bracketed, being guessed from analc^^y, though 
most are to be found in the dictionaries : (annuelier), 

* This preterit bert also rhTmes with hackdert in Rom. or the Rose, p. 55 
(Bell's edn. ), but in p. 63 it rhymes with there. 

t Which Mr. Payne also (p. 441) quotes as rhyming with ^;Vfr in "Land of 
Cockayne. " 

X Sptrt ^ sphere is an (ii) word, rhyming with ditt-e, mantrt, and cUtt 
in Tr. and Cr., bit. ¥. 
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antiphonicr, archier, bachelier, bouclier, charpentier, collier, 
(corniculier), coursier,* daungier, escolier, escuyer, (ferme- 
rier). forestier, gauffrier.f Gaultier, heronier, hosteller, 
(labourier), marinier, messagier, officier, (pardonnier), par- 
ticulier, premier, rosier, seculier, (soupier ?), tavemier, ver- 
gier, (volupier) ; — briere, chambriere, comiere, derriere, 
maniere, matiere, panthiere,t priere, riviere. The termi- 
nation -ier is so common in Old French that Co^rave has 
in one place no fewer than six such words in two consecu- 
tive pages — coursier, courtier, coustellier, coustillier, coustu- 
mier, aiid cmisturier. And that there might be a form 
labourier side by side with laboureur is shown by the co- 
existent fourmagier and fourmageur, iuiiOer and luileur, &c. 
As to the pronunciation of this termination as (iir) in the 
English forms of these words, we still preserve it in caskier 
(O. Fr. caissier), grenadier, engineer, (O. Fr. enginier), 
croupier, cuirassier, arrears, && ; while the sound is the 
same in the Dutch Kassier, officier, griffier, granadier, &c., 
and in the German Offisier, Granatier, &c 
3 PronimcLaiion To the samc class belongs the name of Chau- 
chauctr's name, ccr, or Chaucere (Man of Lawes Tale, Head- 
link, 1. 47, Petw. MS.), himself. I cannot indeed find in 
the dictionaries the form chaussier, but it would be quite 
regularly formed from chausses, as chaussetier from chauss- 

• In the Flower and the Leaf occurs the strangely loose rhyme of wari 
(=»ore), Micrt, coricrc; but Mr. Furnivall has shown good reasons for beLev- 
ing this poem not to be a genuine production of Chaucer. See Athenauni for 
July Ijlh, 1872. 

t This or goffrier must have been the French form which wa/ertr represenls 
in Cant. Tn. 13894, one of the two lines which Mr. Wri(^t brackets. The 
passage stands thus : 

And right anoon ther come tombesleris 
[Fetis and smale, and yonge fruilesteres, 
Singers with harpes, bandes, vmfertns,] 
Which; that ben verray develes officeres. 
The omission would give a filse rhyme of Fr. -en (iir) with A.S. -en (eer) — 
tomhaieris with sfficira. In other words, if established on MS. authority, it 
would add one to my nine bad rhymes mentioned above. [This note was 
written long before the publication of the Six-Text Chaucer, b which the 
lines are found in every one of the texts], 
t Pantcr in Rom. of the Rose, p. 66 (Bell's edition). 
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ettes, while the modern equivalent hosier has preserved the 
same brief form. It is an idle dream indeed that the name 
was ever sounded more semi-Germanico, as (khaulcj). 

4 inSiunce of fhe influence of the final e in these rhymes 
wonu, I have no time fully to discuss ; suffice to say 
that it prevents the Fr. -iere words from ever rhyming with 
the Fr. ier words (except, perhaps only, bacheler with ryver 
L 6466, and arckers with comers in Rom. of the Rose, p. 
143), though both rhyme almost indifferently with here 
(vb.), here (adv.), &c. But if I may here recall attention to 
the theory which I have ventured elsewhere* to advance, 
that 'whenever the final e represents a final syllable in 
Anglo-Saxon [or old French], it may^vMl must — be 
sounded, and never otherwise ;' I would suggest that when 
manere rhymes with the verb here, they possibly both 
sounded the final e ; but if with the adverb here, which 
never had the final e (except as a mere orthographical 
expedient to indicate the length of the root vowel : A.S. 
h^r, Icel. h^r, Du. hier, Ger. hier, PI. D. hier, M. G. her), 
manere also dropped it ; while there was felt to be an 
incongruity in rhyming two words both of French origin, 
such as archere (O. Fr. archier) and rivere (O. Fr. riviere), 
and pronouncing one accurately, while taking a liberty with 
the termination of the other. 

5 Words in -w Let us proceed to -ene ; and for a change let 
iLnct classes US examine some of Chaucer's other poems. 
Well, in the Troilus and Cryseyde, Chaucer's Dreme, 
Chaucer's A, B. C, The Boke of the Duchesse, and one or 
two minor pieces, I have noted 125 rhymes, of which 100 
are furnished by what seem to be (ii) words — seene (inf.), 
serte or y-sen£ (part), tene ( = vexation), shetie, demene ( = de- 
meanour), strene, wene ( = think), Polixene — anglicized, it 
will be observed, — qwene, greiie, kette, bittvene, knene (pi. of 
knei), ben ( = are), ben (inf.), bene (part.), been ( = bees), eene 
(=eye5, Sc. e'en, in four passages: elsewhere we have once 
yeti rhyming with crieit), stisteene, conteene, evene (■= evening) 
3.i\Afiftene. The other 25 are made by tene ( = ta'en)) and 

■ See below, { 118. 
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five other words which in the West of England are now 
sounded with ayn (een) — metie (s. = means, O. Fr. meyn or 
meen), ^ene {s. - bean), /ene (adj.), meae (vb.), and detie. 
Now the notable fact is that in these poems of Chaucer 
these six words only twice* rhyme with the former class, 
namely mene twice with wene; but Chaucer then uses mene 
in the special sense of to moan. This obviously suggests a 
doubt whether our etymolc^ists are right in making mate 
= mean and mefie = moan the same word. I cannot believe 
they are the same. I suspect rather that at least to Chau- 
cer's own apprehension the word was totally unconnected 
with mind, &c., and simply one of the imitative class, con- 
veying the idea of a thin, feeble, plaintive cry, like squeak, 
squeal, and the old peep, rather than of anything approach- 
ing a groan. 

The inf. sleen rhymes with Egipciene, which, judging from 
the analogy of Polixene, must have had (ii), and so sle 
rhymes with he; but sleth occurs rhyming with detk, and 
the modern form is slay : usage as to this word was perhaps 
unsettled, as in many words now-a-days. 
8 Two dLsiLnci I )xi\t examined almost or quite the whole 

classH of word» - --, 

in-imi. of Chaucer s poems for some other termma- 

tions. In -erne we have setne, deme, queme, diademe — and 
ho&iitui we know has been pronounced for centuries with 1; 
= (ii), — rhyming repeatedly with one another, but not once 
— notwithstanding that Mr. Ellis would make them all 
(eem) alike — with dreme, reme ( = realm), rooA-heme, sunne- 
beme, streem, Jerusalem. Z^ctw^ .( = flame, A.S. Ie6ma) is 
once only used exceptionally rhyming with beiae. 
7 Tito diBinci go cltecke, Iske, seeke (adj.), seke (vb.), biseke, 
in.**,. eeke, weke (s.), meke, and unmeeke, form one class 

yielding a lai^e number of rhymes ; spele, breke, wreke, form 
a second. Only once in all Chaucer have I found eke 
rhyming with speke, and once with breke. A third excep- 
tion must be admitted in the rhyme of speke with i-reke 
= smoking, from A.S. vie. It is no doubt with speke, &c., 
• I have noticed also one exception (and there may be more} in the Cant 
Ta. In the Prologue, I. 133, we have cleni rhyming with tteiie. 
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that Chaucer's keke and queke (Assembly of Foules) would 
have rhymed, had he used them at the end of lines ; for 
the natural sounds imitated — those of the goose and duck 
— are much nearer to the French S (ee) than to (ii). 

8 Tm diuidd When we turn to words in -ede, we seem at 
''™' "'- r'"'' fi'^t t° ^^ '" inextricable confusion. But three 
or tm mcsp- of thcsc havc two forms in A.S.; hence the 
'™* difficulty. They are did { = deed), drri;d, br.id 

(= breadth), or less commonly d^d, dr^d, br^d Setting 
these aside, and the anomalous prefix -kede, I find the 
other words clearly divisible into an (ii) and an (ee) class. 
The numbers of the rhymes they yield, with the excep- 
tions, in those parts of Chaifcer that I have examined, are 
as follow. The (ii) class : nede, 45 - 2 ; bede and forbede, 
9 - o ; spede, 22 - 2 ; hede ( = care), 25 - 4 ; fede, 9 - 2 ; yede, 
5-0; »(?(j!r ( = reward), 8-0; «'«/f(=herba), i-O; procede 
and succede, 8-0; bUde, lO-l; glede, 7-0 ; crede — again 
a classical word anglicized — 2—0; stede ( = horse), i-o; 
breede (vb.), I-O. It will be observed that (except the 
subst. bead derived from or identical with bede) not one of 
these words has been or is spelt with ea in its later form ; 
while most of those which follow — all except sede and wede 
— are so spelt : vid. sup. § 84. The (ee) class : dede ( = dead), 
60 - O ; hede ( = head), 66 - i ; sede, 8 - 2 ; rede { = red), 59 - 2 ; 
rede { = read, advise, advice), 72 - 1 ; /ede (vb.), 29 - 4 ; Ude 
(s.), 2 — 0; mede { = meadow), 16-0; threde, 4-0; brede 
(=bread), 6—0; «/«<i.f { = vestis), 8-0. The affix -^^r/i?, and 
dede (s.), drede, brede ( = breadth), rhyme chiefly with (ee) 
words, thus: -kede 46-8; dede, 66-19; drede, 84-31; 
brede, 12-5. 

© Two distinci Words in ete can be classified in like manner : 
b.rtr*'' * — with (") apparently, swete {ad].), feet, ^ete 
(vb.), skete (vb.), s/iete (s.), mete (vb.), mete (adj.) and unmete, 
grete (vb.), quyete, bihete, planete, poete ; with (ee), swete (s.), 
kete, wete, grete (adj.), whete, trete and entrete, plete ( = plead), 
ntete (s,), counterfete. But some other terminations do not 
occur often enough for the distinction to be so satisfactorily 
made out that an argument can be built upon it. In all 
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these cases however of which details have just above been 
given, we find two distinct classes of words. Distinct most 
assuredly; for the supposition that the symbol e always 
represents in Chaucer either the sound of (ee) or any one 
sound, is utterly irrecomilabU with the facts above stated. 

Mr. Ellis indeed recognizes (p. 751 note) the fact that 
Salesbury, to whom we are indebted for the earliest exist- 
ing treatise (1567) on English pronunciation, claims 'diuer- 
sitie of pronounciation ' for e in certain words, such as ' here' 
beer or bear, ' pere,' peer or pear, ' hele,' heel or heal, and 
' mele,' ground com or portion ; and yet ivitkout either 
authority or argmnent, Mr. Ellis affirms that e was always 
(e) in Chaucer! 

Just so Salesbury distinctly admits two sounds of u." Mr, 
Ellis allows Chaucer only one. 
100 That the words of the former class in each case were 
sounded with (ii), is proved first and chiefly by the evi- 
Id ih= former dcnce of our dialects; secondly, by the exis- 
of^il^^h" tence of the (i) in many cases in the French 
»undwji(ii\ form of the word; and thirdly, by some con- 
siderable amount of evidence which Holland and Germany 
afford, as shown in §§ 82 and 83. 

""■ But what about the (e) class .' That they 
ihese pairs ihe Were souudcd with {ee) or (eei) I do not for a 
Towei was not moment believe, except some words in -ese. 
cepiions. One class of these contains the words ese (Fr. 

aise), with disese, unese, misese; plese (Fr. plaisier), with dis- 
plese; cease = ^\z& (Fr. saisir) ; appeise (from O.Fr. pais = 
peace) : preise (O.Fr. proisier) ; and reise and arreyse (from 
O.N. reisa). All of these were probably sounded with 
(eei), keeping 'the (i) which we see in the O.Fr, and O.N, 
originals. But for the most part bear, clean, release, dream, 
head, deal, &c. utterly refuse to rhyme with disptyr, con- 
streyn, hameys, claim, affraid, veile, &c.* Just so in parts 

■ Mr. Payne has quoted a few such rhymes (p. 393), but not from Ciiancer, 
and in any case they are qufie exceptional. Bat two centuries after Chaucer, 
Ihe distbction, whatever it was, was quite obliterated. Hait atid Bullokar 
give greal, rwiar, &c. with the same symbol for Ihe vowel as maintain, fitain. 
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of Devonshire the pronoun titeir (dh^^aj) is very differently 
pronounced from the adverb there (dheei). The e and the 
at or ei are symbols of sounds perhaps not far apart, but 
too far to rhyme. But the latter we seem to have fixed 
(^ 58-67). What of the former.' I have worked at the 
problem as follows. 

102 cuiihe sound Tradition points to some (e) sound in these 
haveb«i.(M:)t words, but it no more rhymes with {ee) on the 
one side than with (a) on the other. What intermediate 
sounds are there ? Now we have many words in modern 
English, such as appk, at, ash, axe, ba^k, band, black, &c, 
which have a common short vowel now— a genuine English 
sound, and one to which Mr. Ellis has repeatedly called 
attention, — and had a common vowel as written in A.S. 
also, viz, eE. And there is no evidence that I can find that 
these words have changed their sound for the last looo 
years. It seems probable therefore that in English they 
have always had the same sound, and this in the earliest 
stage of our language was represented by <e. Now why 
may not this same symbol (but perhaps with the accent) 
sometimes have represented a sound of the same quality 
but of greater length, so that the Somers. pronunciation of 
Bath (Baeseth) shall be the true ancient sound of the word, 
and of the A.S. common noun baelS ? This is at any rate 
a plausible conclusion, and helps us to understand why 
heal (hxsel), deal (dsEel), will not rhyme with luel and feel 
on the one hand, nor with hail and sail on the other. 

103 Objcctiooi 10 But two serious difficulties occur. First, if 
tbii view. we have once now and then in Chaucer a long 
vowel rhyming with a short one, the latter is likely to be as 
nearly as possible of the same quality as the long one ; as 
when eke and lick rhyme, or bileve and give. But when any 
of these (ee) words rhyme with others with a short vowel, 
not in a single instance do they rhyme with short (^e), but 
always with (e), as heat \i\\!i\ forget, dele with mantelle, tetn- 
porel, eternel, pees with douteles. Anrd in later times — for 
the same restriction on the rhymes continues with little or 
no relaxation, not only to Ben Jonson's time (as I have 
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already shown), but at least as late as Dryden* — while 
priest rhymes with Calvinist, beast rhymes with possesid, 
meal with well, bread with fed. The second difficulty is 
this : when these long vowels are shortened in course of 
time, they shrink not into (haed), (Ised), (da:d), (dieth), 
(brKth), (sw«t), (thrted), &c., but (hed), (deth), (swet), &c. 

104 Tnie Mund We seem therefore forced to the conclusion 
ihuof (m). that these words in Early English had (ee) not 
(Eese). It is the sound of a in mare, or of the French i, and 
is incapable of forming a good and true rhyme either with 
(ii) or with (ee). You may search long in French poetry — 
experto crede — before you will find chine rhyming with 
peine, ox fite vi'A)xfaite, ot forit with /M 

105 This view con- Aud thc pronunclatlon of many words even 
inmunciatiwi to the present day confirms this conclusion. 
Not only does the provincial (dhfrt) or (dheeij) make a 
very bad rhyme with (dheer), (weer), (wheer), &c. ; but 
before other letters as well as r (ee) and {ee") as rhymes are 
simply intolerable. Let dead, for instance, or bread, with 
the vowel a little prolonged — and it is long in these words 
in the Ormulum — be used to rhyme with braid (breed) or 
played (ple«J) ; or death (deeth) with faith (ff^th) ; and we 
feel at once that such a quasi-rhyme is insufferable. But 
this (ee) seems to be a less frequent sound in English than 
formerly, being supplanted in many words by (ii), as in 
(giij), (spiij), (iij) = ear s. (slid), (riid) v., (kliin), (biin) = bean, 
(spiik), (striim), (hlit), (whiit); in others by {ei), as in fer^^t), 
(brifek) ; while in others in which a dental follows it is 
shortened into (e), as in (swet) = sweat, (hed), (led) = lead, s., 

• It has never, I believe, been remarlted Ihal in Milton's rhjines and Dry- 
den's, except tlut a lias become («), almost every dislicli would meet with 
Chaucer's approval, and the words that would not rhyme in Chaucer very 
rarely rhyme in Milton or even Dryden. Thus^or and ear rhyme with brar 
and nmar ; mead with spread ; ^mail, seal, htat with grtat ; feasi with requal; 
i/.-ai and teaii with ireai; and in all these cases the orthography, ta and 
never le, fixes the sound as most probably (ee) not (ii) : only rarely do we tind 
such rhymes as/arr v/ilk/ertuwar, el/an with Atet/ulin, tar with elear or ap- 
pear, there with ehere. Vet these ea words do not rhyme with at, or a words, 
as tfeak with niaie, except very rarely. 
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&c But the abbreviating process is incomplete in some 
words ; for no one sounds dead, bread, thread, quite as short 
as led and bred, or breath and death as \ow-etk and Seth, 
breast as test, and so on ; to my ear at least the ea is still a 
little longer than the simple e in these words* 

106 Thtdisiinction ^ut as to the A.S. forms — and here we must 
bc»«i. ihe two deal largely with the symbols — more remains 
Ijli™" laAtd ^^ ^^ ^^i*^- Especially I may observe that the 
ID Angio-saion. (i) and the (e) classes, which Mr. Ellis, so fatally 
for his whole theory, confounds, are not less distinct in 
A.S. than they are in Chaucer. Indeed these classes, in- 
stead of convei^ing as antiquity increases, divei^e. The 
(!) and the (e) words, which are all written with one vowel 
in Chaucer, have five vowels or more in A.S. Thus : taking 
the loo words which seem to be most clearly marked as 
(i) or as (e) words in Chaucer, I find 29 of the former are 
in A.S. written with /,t and 27 with e6 ;\ and of the latter 
12 are written with e,% 19 with d,\\ and 13 with ed.% It 
seems then that not only were the A.S. /and e^ pronounced 
so similarly that they were easily merged in Chaucer's 
language in the one sound of (ii)— a fact v.hich I have 
already (§ 79) endeavoured to account for ; but the sounds 
of e in certain Words, and d and ed were also very close 
akin, as is proved by their having merged in the one (ee). 

107 The tjiact But what more exactly were the e6 and the 
AngiijSa.0D <* edf They were not very remote from each 
other, for they were often interchanged, which I account 

• See § 74 and foot note. 

*■ BlMan, br^an, c^Ian, c^n, c^pan, cw^man, cw^n, deman, ec, (edaik, ge- 
fera, f^t, gl^d, grin, gr^tan. hedan, h^r adv., lie, med, m^Un, secan, s^nun, 
sc^n, sp^an, steda, sw^C, t^, wenaii, w^pan. 

I Bei5, beddan, bedn, cncdw, cre6pan, dedp, dei5r s., deor a., HciId, fleiStan, 
fred, gle6, ledf, ne6d, scedtan, scd, se6c. 5e6n. sedSan, stedran, stteon, tednan, 
tredw, Jiedf, J;edn, Jred, wedd (berba). 

i Bera, berao, derian, erian, -etc, spere, swerian, teran, werian ; brecan, 
sprecan, wrecan. 

II ^r, cU^n, A^\, r^r (limor), h^lan, h^r, h^lu, hhgn, hw^le, Uidaa, miA, 
tail, minan, rifedan, s*d, \it^, w*d, w*ton, Wi6t 

f Beim, bean, breid, eire, gre^l, ledd, leif, leSs, -leis, teid, sceif, steip, 
teir. 
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for by the supposition that the accent in each of these 
diphthongs, though written on the second vowel, belonged 
equally or chieHy to the first. But the a in ed had 
greater tenacity of life than the thinner 6 of the ed, as is 
shown by the fact that in so few words has it altogether 
disappeared, as it has in edc and ledc, which in A. 5. were 
also & and lie, and these forms alone survived to Chaucer's 
time. 

I take the true sound of these diphthongs to have been 
(iiu) and (iia). 

That there was the (u) in the former of these, the accent 
belonging in fact to both vowels, is rendered probable by 
the numerous instances of £6 words with by-forms in y, as 
se6n syn, tredwe trywe, JieSs flys ; and by the instances in 
which the diphthong in inflexion changes into this vowel, as 
frednd and fednd, pi. frynd and fynd. For the sound of 
(y), which the AS./ most probably represented, is in fact 
intermediate between (u) and (i), and it might therefore 
naturally result from their coalescence, just as (a) and (i) 
may coalesce into the intermediate (e), and (a) and (u) into 
the intermediate (o). And this (iiu) by Chaucer's time had 
become simple (ii) by the mere dropping of thfe feebler 
element in the dipthong. 
108 AndofR*. Ed I believe to have been (iia), both on the 

ground of the spelling itself — for we may occasionally 
ai^ue from orthography, — and because (i) and (a) are just 
the sounds that will naturally coalesce into the intermediate 
sound of (e), the very change which seems to have taken 
place in or before Chaucer's time. And if the manner of 
the change needs further explanation, there are certain 
A.S. forms which seem still to survive in the West of 
England, which throw the clearest possible light on this 
subject. Such are — assuming for the present what I 
shall presently endeavour to prove, that A.S. £#=(ee) — 
^t and gdt, gedf (or geaf) and grif, which still exist in 
Devonshire. (Giiat) or (giiaX), and (giiav) or fe«av), very 
easily pass into feeeat) and feeeav), and then the (a) dis- 
appears. Whether the ea in A.S. was written with the 
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accent or not, would probably depend on the degree of 
emphasis, which the writer attributed to the (i) sound. 
Perhaps (g«at) and (gisiv) best represent the prevailing 
sound among old villagers in South Devon, in whose 
mouths however these words never reach the final stage of 
(geet) and (geev) ; but (giiat), (g/Vat), (g/at), (geeat), feeet), 
all exist in Devonshire side by side and often used in- 
differently. 

It has been already remarked that in some few instances, 
as ed£ and /edc, ed (like eS) simply loses its feebler element. 
Sometimes there are three forms even in A.S., as sceSS, 
sci^, scdV = sheath. 
109 Having now dealt with what seem to be (ii) words, let 
Final ugunKM us return to those written with (, about which 
« to ■ r wordt there is this further fact to be noted : desire, ire, 
sire, martire, wire, myre, hire, fire, never rhyme with here 
and manere* any more than these do with there and where ; 
shine, mine, fine, &c., never rhyme with quene, knene, kene,\ 
any more than these do with dene and bene (s.); glide, wide, 
slide, &€., never rhyme with nede and spede, any more than 
these do with dede (adj.) and threde; nice, vice, justice, thries, 
never rhyme viithgees andfieeee; and so on. Therefore, if we 
have reason to believe that these e words were sounded 
with (ii), we have here a further and final argument against 
the supposition that the i words which refuse to rhyme with 
them were so sounded. 

When I find such sets of words as ride, nede, brede ; 
wine, queen, bean; fire, here, there ; rise, bees, please ; smite, 
swete, whete; time, seme, beme ; &c., in all of which the 
first obstinately refuses to rhyme with either the second or 
the third, which also will not in Chaucer rhyme with each 
other ; nothing can be clearer than that in those we have 
three distinct vowel sounds, and / must profess myself 
utterly unable to discern any vowels that have so good a 
claim to occupy the disputed places as those to which tradition 

• I have found one exception ; ftri (for firt) rhymes wilh Jtn and ken 
(»dv.)inTr. andCr., lib. iii. 
t Mne I hav« found once rhyming with grfu, and tKgiiK with bate (inf. ). 
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points. Accept the voice of tradition ; suppose the sounds 
to have been (si) (ii) (ee) respectively, and all difficulty 
vanishes, 
no And now to return to the question started in § 9: was 
Suppwwd len- there — or is there — a tendency in the Teutonic 
pi) into (Ji). languages to change (ii) into (si)? Many 
scholars suppose that in High German, Dutch, and En- 
glish, the (ai) is simply a modem substitute for a more 
ancient (ii). The mode of writing in Early German, Low 
and High, favours this view; for the symbol was commonly 
i, and throughout modem Europe, England alone excepted, 
this stands for (i) ; and it is supposed always to have done 
so. Now let us see what this theory involves. 

First, it involves the assumption that in far remote anti- 
quity there was some one mother tongue from which alike 
the Teutonic and the Classic languages — we need not 
climb still higher up the family tree — were derived ; and 
so long as it existed all words that we now sound with (ai) 
— wine, for instance — had (ii). It is sufficient to say that 
this assumption, however plausible, rests on no foundation 
of history or tradition. The one ray of light which the 
Mosaic records shed upon it (Gen. xi. 7) seems to make it 
doubtful. But this is treading on very slippery ground. 

Secondly, it assumes that both Celts and Scandinavians 
in the north and the Latin and Hellenic races in the south 
persistently adhered to the (ii), and their (wiin) or (viia) 
remained and remains immutable. 

Thirdly, that during long centuries and whole millennia 
the Teutons too — tendency notwithstanding — persevered 
with (wiin), until they learnt to write, adopting the Roman 
alphabet. 

Fourthly, that the Latin i was always (ii), which is not 
certain, and can only be maintained by precisely such argu- 
ments as would prove the English i to have been always 
the symbol of (ai). 

Fifthly, that after the Teutonic tribes had received the 
Roman alphabet— ^jf Af<r, not propter koc — some of them, 
owing to this most curious tendency, came, at some period 
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during the early middle ages, to change (ii) into (ai) : (wiin) 
no longer, but (wain). Yet only some of the Teutons made 
this change : most of the Hollanders, the Frisians, and the 
peasantry who speak the Piatt- Deutsch, retain (ii). 

And all this is to be assumed in spite of the fact that 
there has been no such manifestation of the tendency 
in question since that period. After thousands of years 
during which it lay dormant, it came with a sudden and 
unaccountable gush, and has from that time sunk into 
torpor equally profound. For I hold it proved by the 
reasoning in the last few pages that there was a large class 
of (ii) words in Chaucer — not written with t but e — which 
have continued the same for at least the last hundred years. 

Nor is there now any prevailing tendency, either in 
England, Holland, or Germany, to change (ii) into (ai). I 
do not mean that you may not find in some outlying 
districts a habit, purely local, of mispronouncing certain 
sounds, and in particular of mispronouncing (ii) in a 
manner approaching (ai), for this I admit as fully estab- 
lished ; but as to the general speech of the people all over 
England, our we, she, deem, seem, queen, betray not the 
slightest inclination to become (wsi), (shai), (daim), &c. ; 
nor the German 'Lied, tief, Tkier, or the Dutch lied, diep, 
dier, to become (bid), &c. We all have Teutonic mouths, 
and can judge each for himself whether we can detect in 
ourselves any such tendency. 

Mere intermittent and partial tendencies cannot but be 
regarded with suspicion : if there really existed any such 
bias in the Teutonic mouth, why should it be exhibited in 
North Holland and not in Brabant ? why in politer Hoch- 
Deutsch, and not in the Platt-Deutsch of the peasantry of 
the same district .' 
1 Finding this theory so unsatisfactory, I should prefer to 
suppose that the first divergence of the (ii) and the (ai) 
*°°'^ "" "^'"'sions of the Teutonic race as to this par- 
dHUHoff. ticular of speech is not to be assigned to 
mediaeval times, but is lost in the mists of far antiquity, 
and that the Latin i, when it is adopted to write these 
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Uncages — though I would not affirm with Lipsius that its 
proper sound was (ai) — yet had, or to Teutonic ears seemed 
to have, in the northern part of the empire,* besides the 
pure sound of (ii), at least in certain words or in certain 
mouths, a more or less perfect diphthongal sound approach- 
ingt that of {si), so that it was capable of being used by 
different tribes as the symbol of different sounds. 

In Ulphilas's Moeso-Gothic version of the gospels, we 
find most commonly ei substituted for ; in proper names, 
as in Teibairius.t Seinion, Daweid, Peilatus, Paiaufeilu, 
Aileisabail', jaeirus, Be^saeida, Galeilaia, and in many 
other borrowed words, as Helei Hclci, Taleifa Kumei, 
rabbei, rabbannei, &c. At first sight one m^ht be dis- 
posed to ajicribe this simply to itacism ; but while 
Ulphilas doubtless stood in close relation to the Greek 
churches and their civilization, he also knew and wrote in 
Latin, and his alphabet, like his nominatives in -us, the A 
in such forms as Abraham, Johannes, Beylahaim, is derived 
as much from the Latin as the Greek (witness his Latin F, 
S, and H, and disuse of the Greek 0); and it seems 
probable therefore that he decided to use the i only for the 
pure sound of (i) or (ii) which was common to Greek and 
Latin, as in Christus, Filippus, Gabriel, Didimus, employ- 
ing «' for the long diphthongal sound. 

We thus seem to find an (ai), or a sound closely resem- 

• As also in Lombardy ; for I think we ate forced to this conclusion by the 
remarkable statement of Sir Thomas Smith quoted in the foot noteon p. \impra. 

t It is obvious to remark that probably no two languages have precisely the 
same systems of spoken vowels. French and English for instance have 
scarcely — or shall I say, net — a single vowel-sound in common. Not to men' , 
tion the French », tu, -i, &v, , in French the vowel-sounds of our at, sigAl, 
net, nott, nut, vmli, now, are unknown ; while our (ii) of mean is a fuller, 
and not merely a longer sound than that in the French mine, not (unless my 
ear deceives me) is the French □ absolutely identical with our a in father, 
their dette with our dtbt, their oV or da or dii with our day, their fetdc with 
our fool, and so on. And it is precisely these minute differences that con- 
stitute the almost ineffaceable distinction between the English of a native 
Englishman and that of a Frenchman who has lived even thirty years in 
England, and vite verii. (See also foot note on ( 79.) 

X The at stands for (ee) or {a) beyond all reastmable doubt : see } 1 13 ; and 
(heoH for(o), see} 112. 
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bling it, in the earliest written German that is extant ; 
while the same or a similar sound was written i or t in 
England, and probably in at least one word in Mceso-Gothic, 
bi. Germ, iei, Du. Hj., A.S. dfg: 

This (ai), as being in the spoken language of those por- 
tions of the German race alike in Germany and in Holland 
which were endowed with the greatest intellectual or 
destined to achieve the highest political power, has become 
dominant and extended its rule with the spread of educa- 
tion, while the (ii), which survives in Platt-Deutsch and 
Flemish, has been abandoned to the inferior classes, 
amongst whom education and the far-reaching influence 
of fashion are fast stamping it out 

The Mceso-Gothic mode of writing the diphthong was 
not generally adopted till about the fifteenth century, the 
reason being simply that the rest of the Teutonic nations 
received both their religion and their mode of writing not 
from the East but from the West, not from Greek but 
Latin sources ; and while diphthongs abound in Greek, 
they are but little used in Latin. While therefore nothing 
could be more natural than for Ulphilas, or the yet earlier 
missionary who first wrote Gothic, to use the diphthongs 
at his disposal to express in letters partly derived from the 
Greek the sounds of his native tongue, nothing was less to 
be expected than that those in the West who under similar 
circumstances employed an alphabet entirely derived from 
the Latin should make a similar use of it. It scarcely ' 
occurs to us now-a-days that it was a real stroke of genius, 
a great philological feat, to invent a diphthong, especially 
wlien the compound sound is somewhat diflicutt to analyse. 

But Ulphilas's ei having at last come into more general 
use, this change of spelling has been commonly assumed 
to be an unfailing indication of a change of sound. A 
fallacious argument, as I believe ; but even that cannot be 
alleged in the case of Anglo-Saxon and Early English. 
The change of pronunciation in German and Dutch being 
supposed to be sufliciently proved by the change of spelling, 
a like change of pronunciation is then assumed to have 
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taken place in English also, where there has been no change 
of spelling. 1 think the evidence quite unsatisfactory in 
each case. 

And how were the bishops and missionaries who first 
H2 i-^ •ord* taught the Goths, the Allemans, or our Saxon 
•"""'(""^ sires the art of writing, to deal with (au), sup- 
posing that sound to have been in use, asJ believe it was, 
side by side with (uu) ? Here not even Ulphilas had materials 
ready to his hand. Nay, I shall be told, he had au, which 
the modern Germans actually employ. True, Ulphilas had 
au, but it had a different sound to him. He found in it a 
fitting representative of the Greek o. He had no symbol 
for (au). Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, when their turn 
came two centuries later, were in the same predicament. 
Both did the best they could with the appliances within 
their reach : they used the symbol that came nearest as 
they thought, namely, a; the Anglo-Saxons simply adding 
(not perhaps at first.* but in course of time) a diacritic mark, 
». It is not reasonable to expect them to have done other- 
wise Moreover, neither Ulphilas nor Augustine would 
have been likely to find among his colleagues men who 
would readily adopt a symbol to which they were unac- 
customed. Even now any chanjt in our mode of spelling 
is not easily introdw^t, howevver accomplisht and persuasive 
the writers who employ it ; and probably Mr. Fry iz not 
very sanguin as to kiz chances of success with dke, dhat, 
enuff, gaus, &c.; still less likely is it that scholars will be 
able to bring about the general adoption of any new letter 
or digraph, or even to restore a letter that was once in 
familiar use, as )>. However evident to philologists the 
advantages may be, they are not evident but to the few, 
and our conservative instincts rise in fierce rebellion against 
such changes. Just so in those early times, any novelty in 
spelling or in the use of alphabetic s^s would be very 

• I majr have been in error in asserting (§ 45 supra) thai the accents in A.S. 
"appear even in (he earliest MSS. we possess ;" for in the Cotton MS,, from 
whidi Mr. Sweet is publishing his admirable edition of Gregory's Pastoral 
Epistles, there appear to be no accents. Happily the error, if it is one, does 
not affect the argument of the passage. 
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slowly adopted, and it should excite no surprise if even 

centuries elapsed before ou, au, uy, etc, were invented and 

accepted, there being a general acquiescence in a simpler 

■ though more imperfect representation of the sound. 

And now to return to AI words. 

113 It is a theory that very obviously su^ests itself, though 

not therefore necessarily a sound one, that any vowel- 

iia/piroperiy digraph must originally stand for the sound 
ihc lyinpol of , , , , . , 

(a) + (i)t compounded of the two simple sounds repre- 

sented. But be this theory true or false, it is not applicable 
in the case of our derived alphabetic systems. Ulphilas 
adopted vowel-digraphs already in use, and his ai was 
simply the Greek oi transferred to the service of the Gothic 
tongue And what sound did ai represent ? Not (ai) but 
(ee) or {ee). In modern Greek <" and * are pronounced 
alike, " a little longer than the first e in veneration : further, 
a in mate, without tlie vanishing sound, expresses it almost 
exactly : " says Sophocles ; and the codices Alexandrinus 
and Sinaiticus, by such forms as ^^rfifpta (for -tc), orajSowi' 
(for -^axuiav), iqmxtoXivicit* (for -nu), MoHuSovta, &c, which are 
of very frequent occurrence, demonstrate the approximate 
if not entire identity of the sounds belonging to these 
symbols even earlier than the age of Ulphilas. The Greek 
€ moreover was equivalent in quality — 1 say nothing of 
quantity — to the e in Latin, which universal tradition 
makes (e). We may therefore confidently conclude that 
the Gothic ains, ai^s, braids, are identical in sound as well 
as in sense with the Dutch een, eed, breed, and the Gothic 
air^a, bairgan, bairgs, wairyaif, with the German £rde, 
bergen. Berg, werdet, and so on. 

In like manner it is highly improbable that ei in Mceso- 
Gothic was used for (ee) + (i). Ai was (ee) or (^e), and the 
nice distinction between the a of mate with or without the 
vanishing sound was not likely to be observed when this 
branch of philolt^ical study was in its very infancy ; just 
as Mr. Bell (as above quoted) points out that "the diph- 
thongal quality of the English & will not at first be admitted 
by every reader" even when his attention is called to it. 
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114 TwoetaBBof The case is different with the symbol ei as 
HinbGirmui. uscd iti wcstem Europe, whether in England or 
Holland, in France or in Iceland, or on the Rhine. This 
ei was derived from the Latin, in which tongue it was 
never equivalent to n* and, being rare, it is all the more 
likely to have been employed for the compound sound 
which it would at once suggest to the eye. If so, we have 
a large number of words — ein, stein, leiUn, -keit, &c., a 
totally different set from those given in § 13 — which have 
certainly undergone a change : these were sounded with 
(eei), (e^i), or some such sound, which is now (ai). 

When therefore we find in Old High German writings of 
the eighth century ( and ei side by side in classes of words 
which are now both sounded with (ai), I believe the former 
of these symbols to have stood for a diphthong which was 
nearly (ai), the latter for a diphthong which was nearly 
(eei). which is strongly confirmed by the fact that in Moeso- 
Gothic (which the Vocabulary of St. Gall of the 7th cent. 
seems to follow) words of the latter class as a rule have ai, 
which we have seen was certainly (ee) or {ee) : the former 
was nearly (aeae) + (i), the latter nearly (ee) + (i); and these 
sounds being so near one another accounts for their having 
in course of ages run into one another, just as I shall show 
further on that the marked distinction between two classes 
of e-w words in English became wholly obliterated between 
the times of Chaucer and the Elizabethan poets. 

But to admit that a chaise of this kind has taken place 
is a very different thing from believing, in spite of impor- 
tant facts which contradict the belief, that ia the Teutonic 
tribes there is a universal tendency to change (ii) into (ai). 



115 



The short e in Chaucert and the unaccented e in A.S. 
Thtibort*™ * believe to have been short (e); not merely 
Chaucer wu<t). however on the ground of such very slender 

•Theprooftare, 1st, Uiai 11 in Greek words always became Motrin I.aiiii; and 
and, that Ihe Lalin « became iji in Greek, as in Dnfiir^iac, Kojie^iiic, 'AeiiX,|in. 

t It will be bame in mind that many words have a short vowel now 
which had not in Earlj English, and vice versS, as md (iind), devil (diivl), tevnt 
(wiven), r<rf (reed), right (nkht), hot (hoot), it 1 have already remarked 
that inch inquiries are to a \si%t extent inquiries about individual worr's. 
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evidence as the rhymes of Chaucer yield, but because all 
our dialects preserve this sound in the majority of these 
words, and their congeners in other languages in so many 
instances tell the same tale. In sprecan. Germ, sprechen, 
Du. spreken, and brecan. Germ, brechen, Du. breken ; 
as also in teran, beran, werian, Lat tero, fero, gero, the 
quantity seems to have changed by Chaucer's time, if not 
even in the time of Orm. But of many other words — 
whether of the Gothic stock, as bed, best, better, deck, 
edge, elbow, elf, fell (pellis), fennel, helm, hen, kettle, 
melt, nest, net, nettle, self, set (sedeo, *itu), west ; or of 
classical origin, as excel, metal, pest, process, and a multi- 
tude of others — the equivalents in German, Dutch, and it 
may be other modem languages, all give the same sound 
both as to quality and quantity. The tradition is uniform. 
Hence my conclusion. 

H6 And what was the A.S. d? Mr. Ellis supposes it to be 
A.s.«-,Me)t simply (se) as in katk (Haeth)* prolonged as in 
the Somersetshire pronunciation of Bath (B^eseth). This 
view is supported by the fact that in so many words the a 
answers to the Ger. and Du. a or aa;\ so that we might 
conjecture that at least in earfy A.S. the d approximated 
to (aa), but at some time prior to Chaucer such words 
thinned off the vowel to (ee), there not being however 
sufficient evidence to show when this happened. 

117 Fiwobieeumii: But there are several weighty reasons for 
irae Munii [*ev rejecting this hypothesis. 

First, the traditional pronunciation in the West of Eng- 
land of the words which contained this d is either with 
(ee) or {ee). E.g. : (ail sceoen teeish Jceoe toe leei), i.e., I *1I 
soon teach you to read ; i^\een A\iee dheej steejz), clean 
they there stairs ; (a! s;m -e z Amoost deed : iz breeth z 

• That is, with Ihe sanie vowel soond as in Aal ; not with ihe fuller a of 
fath, as pronounced in some parts of England. 

t A.S. sfH LiU' laaA; A.S. r^dan, Du. raden, Ger. rathen ; A.S. miM, 
Ger. MaUe, O.D. maede ; A.S. prsM, Du. draad, Ger. Draht ; A-S. wafed, 
Du. gewaad; A.S. li*r, Du. haar, Ger. Haor ; A.S. p*r, Du. daar, Ger. 
d(i(r), M,G. thar; A.S. hw*r. Da. waar, Ger. wai- ; M.G. h»ar; A.S. 
yi^aaa, Du. and Ger. wa.ren ; &c 
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ver(Wffk), I seem ( = Sokwo = think, as commonly in Devon- 
shire) he 's almost dead : his breath 's very weak, — or 
(AmooBst), (decEd), (breeEth). 

Secondly, te when shortened, as in ready, steady, any, 
from stddig, krdd, dnig, has become (e), not (ae). 

Thirdly, we have found evidence from various indepen- 
dent sources that one symbol in A.S. represented (aa), 
another {ii), and so on ; and we have none yet for (ee), 
which we cannot do without. 

Fourthly, we have seen ample evidence that the Norm, 
and O. Fr. ei was (ee), like the Icel. ei ; and keil is Wace's 
form, quoted by Mr. Ellis himself on p. 531, for the A.S. 
h*l, which is also the Du. heel, Frs. heel, PI. D. heel, and 
Icel. hell. 

And fifthly, if some of these sfe words have Du. and 
Germ, congeners with aa ox a, zs shown just above in a 
foot note, a much lai^er number have ee or e, or in Icel. ei. 
Take for example (ex pede Herculem) words beginning 
with M- : all, excluding derivatives, that I can trace in 
other languages are the following ; Idee, a leech (which as 
a proper name is often written Leach, and commonly pro- 
nounced (I^rtsh) in the West of England), M.G. lekeis, 
O.H.G. lakei, Sw. lakare, Dan. Itege, Frs. leek ; l^dan, to 
lead, Icel. leiBa, Sw. leda, Dan. lede, Frs. leda, Flem. leeden ; 
Idfan, to leave, Icel. leifa, Frs, lefa; 1dm (akin to Um = 
loam), Du. leem, Ger. Lehm ; Idnan, to lend, Du. leenen, 
Ger,. lehnen, and compare PI. D. leen, IceL len ; Idm, lean, 
Fl. D. leen ; Idran, to learn = teach, Sw. lara, Dan. laere, 
Du. leeren, Ger. lehren ; Ids, a leese or pasture, Ger, Lese 
(ace. Bosw.) ; Idstan, to last, PI. D. lessten ; bfetan, to let, 
M.G. letan, also PI. D. laten, Ger. lassen, Ker. lazzan, Icel. 
lata ; but in this last word, which gives the sole exceptional 
(a) among the (ee)s, it is doubtful whether the vowel is not 
really the short tz, and not d : neither Bosworth nor Thorpe 
accents the vowel, though Grein gives it long. These words 
beginning with /d- are a mere sample of what we find 
throughout the language, and the evidence of the whole 
immensely preponderates in favour of = t^ (ee). 
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118 .'"''' "''««'" We have already seen that the A!S. ed easily 
teidy reached- bccomes (cc) ; the A.S. short e, being (e), if 
lengthened, will be (ee) ; and now we have reason to be- 
lieve that ri stood for (ee). All this perfectly coincides 
with another conclusion already independently arrived at, 
that Chaucer's e in the second of his two classes of e words 
was (ee). For Chaucer's English words with e are derived 
— I think without exception —from A.S. words in .-fe, ei, 
and e. Such are scfed, r^dan, Jinfed, L-etan, w*d, hw.-fer, f.ir, 
wiron, wit, hw.-it, hsfer, msfed, \±a, m;6nan, clin ; beam, 
reid, heip, dredm, breid, ledf, leid, deid ; beran, bera, 
derian, werian, brecan, sprecan, wrecan, swerian, &c. All 
these have the same vowel e in Chaucer. 

119 *« or Au Ml Tradition gives us the sound of (a) in a con- 
lent. " ' ^ siderable number of words, most of which are 
spelt with au or aw. Mr. Ellis, fixing his eye as usual on 
the symbol, sees two written letters, and, as " the ortho- 
graphy shows the sound," infers that two vowels were 
pronounced. But surely there is no very gross improba- 
bility in the supposition that our Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English ancestors possessed the simple sound in those words 
in which we have it ; and that the spoken language has 
varied but little, while the written language has varied 
much amidst the throes and convulsions of a yet unsettled 
orthography; and that when the written au first became 
common in English, the novelty was only in the mode of 
representing a sound which itself was as old as the lan- 
guage. And the almost uniform evidence of tradition 
points strongly to this conclusion. All our dialects have 
a simple sound in these words, either (a) or a vowel very 
near (a) ; and not one of them, I believe, has a diphthong. 

But what of the grammarians to whom Mr. Ellis appeals } 
Well, the i6th and 17th century authorities quoted by Mr. 
Ellis to prove that au was a diphthong seem to me to prove 
precisely the reverse. 

120 Gil" auihoriiy Gil's Statements (1621) about all the vowels 
BoiKiveKe, are intelligible from beginning to end on the 
simple supposition that he pronounced his vowels just as we 
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do now, except only that & was not as a rule (?) but (u), 
and that words now written with ea were perhaps still pro- 
nounced with (ee),* Many differences in individual words 
there were undoubtedly, as none was then (noon), once 
(oons), true (trJuu), malady (maladsi), and so on ; but no 
other in any lai^e class of words. Gil thus read is easy to 
understand : as interpreted by Mr. Ellis, his lai^^age is 
more mysterious than the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; though 
he has not, it is true, formally distinguished the short (a) 
from (se), nor the German {aa) from (aa) ; and he seems 
to have had a trick of appending (u) to the one (?) word 
awe. There is little difficulty in all his work except to one 
who imports it, coming with a fixed resolve to make En- 
glish in its earlier stages something very different from 
what it is now. And as to aa, he says expressly of laun 
and paun : " Ubi adverte au nihil differre ab i," that is, 
from the a of /a//l+ 

* I do not feel sure orihis, because about half a ceptu[7laler(i6S5) Cooper 
so clearly gives the sound of (ii) al least to one word— apparently a typical 
word — of this class, namely, uwan. And here observe how readily inlelligible 
Cooper's statements are as lo the t>i} sounds, if you simply give him (he benefit 
of a nineteenth century interpretation. He says Tor instance that the sound of 
1 in the French privQcgi and the German wider is that which you have in 
female, tiiean, gravity, dadve. And again be says; "/ quiescit in adieu, cch- 
ceki, deceiv, eitlUr, frieitd, neitier." Nothing can be clearer, unless you are 
determined to misunderstand. 

t Here are a few lists which I have made of words in Gil's orthography, 
illustrative of his " vocale* qomque, omnes plnrisonse," with my interpretation 

I. Typical word taltu: bart, wrath, thanli, bad, water, was {also wai), 
hath, arm, cban; ( =^ change), ai, ba; ( ^ badge), blak, leap, man, harkn, 
chans, ax, glas, anger, Sal, hand, az, man, harsh, marchant. Hall ( •' Henii- 
culus), hav, pan, star, starv, faSer (also faSer), gader, wash, land : a ^ (aa), 
(a), (»3e), or («). 

3. Typical word Idl {i.e. tale) : wast, sam, cl^t, shav, hiitfiil, kompiir, 
lazi, faSer (also fater), mak, havn, plas, hiil (^drag), skal, miit, iiker, lam, 
kam, lit. patiens, gritsioui, statli, outriiz, liidi, stavz. bas, diz ( = daszle), 
amaz, foundasion ; a = (ee) or {ee). 

3. Typical wotd l&l {i.e. tall) : wSlk, wU, fEl, SlSoh, tSlk, kU, advSns, 
morttl, roiSl, prodigSl, striu, (also slid), dil, denjil, bil (n.), Ml (vb.), hM 
(n.)ii = {AA). 

4. Typical word net: wel (n.), them, best, wet, lent, whet, cbeti, (hens, 
peni, pens, end, bed, wetlh, brest : e w (e). 
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121 Biiiiokat, Rut, BuUokar (1580) confinns this, makii^ au to 
b^ ""^md^- represent the same sound as d in certain cases, 
grave, on u. as au/, oum, auft. 

As to Hart (1569), we cannot know with sufficient cer- 
tainty what sound "the Dutch " gave to their au, nor how 
accurate an observer he may have been of the sounds of 
foreign tongues. 

As to Smith (1568), Mr, Ellis has utterly misunderstood 
his expression when he speaks of " tanta son! commutatio." 
Smitli is alluding to the sound of au as afi (before vowels or 
sonants) or ai^ (before surds) as in modem Greek ! That 
was the modern corruption (at least so supposed) gainst 
which Smith and Cheke fought so vigorously and success- 
fully .• Mr. Ellis's conclusion " So that his au was certainly 
(au)" is in no degree warranted by Smith's langu^e. 

5. Typical word nil (i.e. neat): d*th, hi-vn, perch, bred, prech, ¥ch, 
indevor, best ( = beast), Icf, lel, egl, ez, et, gret (magnus), neuer, brek, pleze, 

' Ser, lerned, insled : I ^i (ee) or (a), etfmological reasons alone, I suspect, 
causing these words to be written with I rather than a. 

6. Tjpical word win : bri; ( ^= bridge], skil, kin, mil, thik, quins, thUtl, 
childien, liv, which, witnes, Ingland, king, wimen, with, kis, prins : i — (i). 

7. Typical word itis "(i e. ween) : h*(, «, mi, fi, in si, bwH (sive huil), 
chastiti, kin, si'm, bi (vb.), sMld, pipl, quio, chlk, biT, ship : i' <= (ii) or {ii). 

S. Typical word tij« (i.e. wine) ; mjn, Ijf, enemj. enerj, adulteij, wjf, tjo, 
swjn, twjs, (jm, chjid, wijt, kjn, aerj, sjlent, bisjd, qujt, wjz, kaitJT, 
eksidinglj, Sjself, bj, opnlj ; / ^ {si). 

9. Typical word foil : hors, kick, not, box, ornament, onnor, long, strong, 
Eorro, bom, flok, skora, shot, soft, blok, ox, oxn, foil, rod ; ■= (o). 

10. Typical word pel (i.e. pole) : yok, brdd, abroad, gold, hdli, holsum, 
kbl, bSst. glori, hSp, r6s (n.), hiim, on (unus), bns ( = once), hiii, ok. Iron 
(vb), skor, ? = (00) or («,). 

11. Typical word vs (i.e. use, vb.) : pvr, trv, yvth, rvl, stt (certus), de- 
mvrlj, natvT, hvz, Jvlins, virtv, endvr ; w — (Juu). 

12. Typical word tti : wud, wdI, wuman, wurd, bruSer, juj (judex), put, 
wurCi, gud, trubl, muni, hurt, duog, duzn, bush, luv, Lundon, tung, panish ' 
"-W- 

1 3. Typical word u» (i, e. ooie) : miin, niin, tii (duo), spiin, roiisik, ntiiv, 
biik, shiild, du, yu r « = (nu). 

14. Gil writes dispair ih. w. fair, which is elsewhere Pair, faier, and faier ; 
also aier (n), dai, s(t^ retain, restrain, swain, disdain ■. Si or in' ^ (iv). 

* So Butler condenins the sound of w as taken from the Byzantine pronun- 
ciation of IB : "Therefore they err grossly that for Eunnke [i.e. eunuch] say 
Evnuke, for Eutykus, Evtykus." (In modem Greek ^ almost — the Engl, v.) 
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Salesbury again (1547) shows that aw had the sound of 
a in balde, ball, wall.* Were these words really sounded 
(bauld). (haul), (waul), as Mr. Ellis tells us ? It is hard to 
reconcile such a supposition with the teachings of etymo- 
log)'. Wall is the A.S. weall or wall, O. Du. and Flcm. 
walle, Ger. Wall, Lat. vallum, Dev. (waal), Northumb. 
(wseael), and so on : where is there a trace in any of these of 
an almost distinct syllable (u) which thrust itself in for a time 
only to be ejected with ignominy after a brief usurpation ? 

Lastly, Pal^rave (1530), the earliest authority to whom 
we can appeal, uses au to express the a of the French 
chambre, tant, quant, &c Are we then seriously to be told 
that the French descendants of the Latin camera, tantus, 
guantus, &c. at one time admitted an almost distinct sylla- 
ble (u) after the (a), and that it has again disappeared ? It 
is certain that the a in those French words approaches our 
au (a), and even now there are books which teach English 
learners so to sound it. 

The case of French words of Latin derivation in which 
al was followed by another consonant differs widely from 
that of chambre, &c. Such words are the modem repre- 
sentatives of al'guis, alius, altare, alter, caldarium, calefacere, 
calx,falco, falx, saltare. Here we have abundant evidence 
of an intruder — a usurper rather. The / first assumes an 
ill-defined introductory sound or glide, as in the Dev. 
(skceoeal) for (skuul) above remarked oil, § 79 ; then this 
glide developes into a full (u) or (o), as in aulcun, aultre, 
aultel; next the (o) drives out the /, as is shown in the 
Meigret's aotre, loyaos, faote; and finally this (o) absorbs 
the (a), as in the modem pronunciation of autre, Sp. otro. 
Port outro, &c. There is no evidence of a similar insertion 
before m or «. Only when the m or k is final, and is then 
(through Celtic influence, as I have elsewhere remarked) 

• According to the grttmniarians a used to be pronounced as au before Ik, 
If, Im, nc, and mi. As to -anse. Gil gives change (unless his chan\ \& simply 
a misprint for chan\) with Ihe same vowel as arm, gtas, at, &c. : Butler pro- 
nounces the a as at in this word, as we do now, adding that it is still called 
ciauHgt in the North in common with tirauiigt, aungd, daungcr, &c 
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pronounced much like the Sanscrit anusw&ra, the vowel is 
modified from (a) into (a), or nearly that ; but there is no 
insertion of an adscititious vowel, either (u) or any other. 
122 A.s.«=f*>^ I have overlooked, or somehow failed to find, 
rfiml{i).' ' any statement of Mr, Ellis's reasons for holding 
that the A.S. unaccented a, e, and i or, in /ate A.S., ^, were 
(eg), (e), and (t). To his conclusions however I assent, and 
for this reason, that in the great majority of words that 
were written with these vowels, an almost unvarying tra- 
dition gives those sounds. For example, slmesse, appel, 
eesc, £Esce, mt (prep.), <2x, b<Bc, biBiid, asppe, cUemian, &c., are 
t all pronounced, as has been already pointed out in regard 
to some of them, in modern English (ae) ; though sBg has 
changed ce into (e) ; after, b<e^, blast, crwft, into (aa) ; and 
bl(Bd into {ee) — unless indeed the true form was bldd, or, 
as seems not unlikely, the two blad and bldd existed side 
by side, and the latter alone has survived. So bedd, 
belcettan, bell, belt, bene, bendan, beria, betera, betst, 
bletsian, cempa. Cent, cetel, cwellan, &c. are sounded with 
(e) ; and many of the continental kinsmen of these words 
have the same sound, as Icel. bed, Dan. bed, Du. bed, Ger, 
Belt, and so on. And again, bicce, biddan, bil, bin, bisceop, 
bitter, blis, bringan, cicen, cinn, clif, clingan, clyppan, cnyt- 
tan, crib, cwic, cyn, cyning, cyssan, &c., are sounded with 
{i) ; though did* has become (tshsaild), and climan is now 

* Or should it nol be did f The vowel is long in the singular in the Or- 
matum, and short in the plural, just as at present 

Since this seaieoce, and indeed the whole essay, was written, Mr. Furnivall 
has called my alleation to an interesting and cateliilly- written paper on this 
subject in the Transactions of the American Piiilological Association, 1871. 
It is " On English Vowel Quantity in the Thirteenth Century and in the Nine- 
teenth," by the late Mr. James Hadley (obiit 1872), Professor of Greek in 
Vale College. No careful reader of the Ormulum will be surprised 10 lind 
that Mr. Hadley's conclusion is " that in the great majority of cases the 
vowels which had a long sound six hundred years ago are long now, those 
which had -a short sound then are short now." My contention is that, as a 
general rule, our vowels have remained unchanged in quantity and quality 
alike. Combine Mr. Ellis's view with the result of Professor Hadley's inves- 
tigations, and you are forced to believe — as to the long vowels — that a whole 
series of forcibly pronounced sounds has undergone a simultaneous change 
into another widely different series of sounds equally forcibly pronounced. 
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(kbim), but in provincial English (klim) stilL Here again 
our conclusion is fortified by IceL bitur, Da. bitter, Sw. 
bitter, Du. bitter, PI. D. bitter, Ger. bitter, &c &c 
123 A.S. « short Short a in Anglo-Saxon was also probably 
-W (a),* though that sound has now almost died 

out except before r and in provincial English. It may 
however often be heard in Devonshire, as in (kandl), (man), 
&c, where the politer pronunciation gives (se). 

124 Tbejoundsof* That izwas not very remote from e is shown 
sod -r very nor by the numerous by-forms such as fmst /est, 
'^m i^olu^ <efler efter, kten ken, stmppan steppan. Instances 
riaimi of a*, ^rc not numerous in which only a form in ee 
hainng existed (so far as is known) in A.S., this s has 
become (e) in modern English. Such however are (Eg= egg, 
Imss = less (on which see below) and eei = ate, when this is 
pronounced, as commonly, (et) ; but when pronounced (eet), 
this is properly the plural from ditm : (et) and (M) really 
differ Just as sang and sung. 

125 chauMrt thort And as to the short £ of Chaucer, Mr. Ellis, 
'it//t.Zj>t. ' reasoning as elsewhere from the exception 
rather than the rule, finds the double forms lesse lasse, lefte 
lafte, and thinks (p. 263) these " indicate that e short was 
occasionally pronounced as broadly as (a)." He adds, 
" Perhaps the e was generally broad, as (e) rather than (e)." 
Strange that he does not perceive that while almost every 
word with the short e in Chaucer (bed, reck, -ness, leg, &c.) 
had the short e in the earlier A.S. or O.N. form (bed, recc, 
-nes, leggr, &c.), and has it still, these two words had not 
the same vowel in AS., but m — Itsssa, lafde. In Chaucer's 
time the transition from (aase) or (je) to (e) was yet incom- 
plete. Lassa and Idfde have now in fact undergone pre- 
cisely the same change as at into (et), and wat into (wet) ; 

One would sorely imagine that enei^y of tone would tend to produce perma- 
nence of character in Ihe sound. 

• Or (a) ; but I will not follow Mr. Ellis in the chimerical attempt, on mere 
conjecture, to inark such minute distinctions in the speech of men who lived 
a thousand ytajs ago. Doubtless words then as now were slightly different in 
different mouths, even when the sound was supposed to he the same. 
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but in Chaucer's time the old form and the new apparently 
coexisted, just as the English die coexisted with the O.N. 
dey, zaAparde with pardy. But they furnish not the shadow 
of an ai^ument for a broad sound of the e in words which 
had not the d ox (Bva A.S. 

As to the unaccented final e in Chaucer, I may venture 

126 tm final / *o repeat here what I have said in the Fore- 
whoi KHmded. word to my edition of Grosseteste's Castel off 
Loue, page v. : " My theory is that whenever the final e 
represents a final syllable in Anglo-Saxon [or Old Norse 
or French], it may — not must — be sounded. See notes on 11 
32, 331, and 830, and Glossary s. vv. Drikie, Bo^e.Wi^oute." 
But the question remains whether the precise sound of this 
-e in Chaucer was that of the final e in French, or in Ger- 
man, or was like our -y in many, happy, ^c, or what it was. 

lOT FimifnoiCn). Assuming that the final accented e in Chau- 
!•«<•> cer is proved to have been (ii),-— for I hope 

some at least of my readers will have been so convinced — 
the first question that now suggests itself is whether the 
unaccented e might not have been the same, or at least a 
close approximation to it; so that we might take it to be the 
(i) which we now write as a final 7, There is this difficulty: 
Chaucer's final e was often dropped, especially before an 
initial vowel in the next word, and (;') seemS to be too 
sharp a sound to be easily so elided. But a weightier objec- 
tion is this : that final / in a large number of cases stands 
for -m, and there is no reason to believe that this *as ever 
(iin). On the contrary, the Ormulum makes it clear that 
the vowel in this termination, as also in -es, -est, -ettt, -ed, 
-er, -ness, was short. Ormin's spelling is enngless, angels, 
findesst, find est, _/f«(i;|i)i, ^r\A^A\,fullhtredd, baptized, /ai/frr, 
father, kalttnesse, holiness; and so aiao ^ndetifi, to find, Tve 
lu/etm, we love, biforenn, before, wipfutettft, without, and 
so on. 
128 F™»i"™W But let us pursue the line of thought which 
the first of these two objections to ((') suggests. Eveiy one 
knows how strong a tendency there is to pronounce a final 
unaccented syllable indistinctly, and to substitute alt the 
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short vowels in such cases by (v), as when we hear for i<?- 
morroui, window, thorough, gentlemen, anvil, beloved — ta- 
morra, winda, thora, gemmun, anvul, and (at least in the 
Western counties) belovud; and indeed in veiy many words 
this is either the accepted, or a very common, mode, as in 
madam, my lord, cardinal, evil, devil,* biskop, chariot, pigeon, 
porpoise, and all words ending in -tion or -sion, -al, -an, -ar, 
-on, and -ous, and many besides. In all of these the ten- 
dency to, or the full adoption of, (b) in the last syllable is 
obvious. And even (nearly) five centuries ago the same 
tendency showed itself, as when for instance in some of 
the oldest MSS. of Chaucer we find such spellings as 
bysmoterud, pepul, &c, which certainly, as thus written, 
were not pronounced with (e) in the last syllable. It is 
therefore evident that very shortly after, if not even during, 
the lifetime of Chaucer, this habit existed. Moreover we 
have a large class of words in which the final consonant 
has or had a written vowel preceding it, which is not pro- 
nounced ; especially many words ending in -en, as garden, 
oxen, and in -k (formerly -el or -ol); as temple, apostle: in 
all of these the vowel seems to have sunk into the condi- 
tion of a short (b) before it finally disappeared ; indeed 
there is even now such a short vowel dimly audible in 
many of these words, as temple. And in Chaucer we find 
a large number of words just at that stage where the final 
e is vanishing ; when it might be used, or m^ht be omitted, 
according to the exigencies of the metre, or at the pleasure 
of the reader. The probability is therefore that at that 
time it had just that sound which could most readily be 
elided, namely (b). We then get this series of sounds for 
such a word as above from King Alfred's time to our own : 
(abuuvan), (abuuven), (abuuve), (abuuve), (abuuv), (abav), 
the written form being abufan, aboven, and above. 
129 ■p"'""*'™' As to A.S., the short final e in inflexions (ic 
^„^,(t) lufigc, to cyBanne, hine selfne, &c.) not being 
liable to elision in that earlier sti^e of the language, we 

" But in &CI, as the older forms show, (iivil) and (devil), like (ai-dJu) and 
(nsi'dhi], are simply coitupt pronunciations, however fashionable. 
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could not expect a change into (c), and the sound was most 
probably (e): not (ii), for then we should be likely to find 
such forms as u bffigeS, to c/SanneS (or with -d), and so on ; 
but none such, I believe, ever occur. 

But would not this argument prove that the A.5. he and 
me were short, (he) and (me)? They may have been so, 
130 Jf'. ^. '*". The forms mec and meek which occur in Caed- 
a^™'^th{=): mon may have had a short vowel Hke the 
in Eiuiy Engii.h Icelandic mik, M.G. mik. Da. and Swed. miff, 
>i»»Lth(ii). and Ger. mick; and the final guttural being 
lost, the short (e) would remain. And just as Mr. Ellis 
believes that many (e) words — these very words for ex- 
ample — have in course of time assumed an (ii), and as 
beyond doubt very many have done so, these words may 
have undergone such a change between the ages of Caed- 
mon and Chaucer. It is in fact exactly the same change 
as all Greek words with 17 have undergone in the process 
of itacizing. And yet there is no reason why older forms 
may not still have survived in occasional use. And so I 
have no difficulty in understanding the exceptional rhyme 
in C. T. 673, 4, where it will be observed that there is no 
ictus on the me — 

That streight was comen fro the court of Rome fniu'me) 
Ful* loude he soong come hider loue to me (1uu"vb tuu'me). 

Or (ruu"mB) (tuume) : or this may have been an imperfect 
rhyme. The me here is the archaic apocopated form of 
mec; but the common sound nevertheless, and the only 
one when the ictus rested upon it, was (mil), rhyming with 
be (A.S. beon), Mr«(jire6), /'A^£= prosper (fieiin), tree (tie6vi), 
free (fre6), &c. 

And as me was apocopated, so were ke, which has lost a 
final .f or r as in the M.G. ts, Lat. is, Ger. er ; thee, which 
is \ik in Icel., thvk in Moeso-Gothic, dick in Ger.; we, which 
is \hx in Icel., weis in M.G., ivir in Ger. ; and a final r or s 

' Mr. Furnivall writes ff: emmeouiljr, I venture lo think. The Gothic 
capital i haTing a doable downstroke looks like the double letter. Why 

should /»/ If the beginning of a line have two/s, and never otherwise ? 
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appears at the end of the Icel., M.G,, and Ger, equivalents 
for ye. All of these wwy therefore have been (he), (dhc), 
(we), (je). Suppose it so, yet all of these had before 
Chaucer's time submitted to the chaise of vowel which 
Mr. Ellis supposes to have occurred some centuries later. 
Yet not to the utter exclusion of older forms. So Chaucer 
rhymes sotke with to ike, that is (suuthe) (tuudhe) or 
(suuthE) (tuu"dhB), or the rhyme may have been imperfect ; 
and elsewhere swithe with hy the ; but there is no ictus on 
the the in either of these ; and the use of 'a for he, as in 
the phrase quoth 'a, is familiar not only in the mouth of 
Mrs. Quickly, but in modem provincial English. So (dhs) 
for thee* (mr) for fne. And probably other such forms are 
in use. But while admitting that these pronouns may have 
been so sounded, the accented forms mi and Ji/ which 
occur in Caedmon (if Thorpe's edition may be trusted) 
point to a different conclusioat Perhaps a thousand years 
ago as at present both forms existed side by side. 
131 Yprobibiyre. Many arguments — such for instance as that 
ptwenieiiW- which I havc used on i^i&, §53, — based on 
derivations of words and forms might be adduced to show 
that> in early A.S, was akin to (u) and was probably (y), 
and jf was probably iy^) ; while in course of time the iy^) 
changed into (ii) — as also in both Icelandic and Greek — 
and finally even within the A.S. period, i and y came to 
be used indifferently. This was evidently the case, at least 
in part, even when those MSS. of Gregory's Pastoral Care 

• TA' Song 0/ Selamun (Coniw.) has, "When I shud find rta outside, I 
wud kits Iha;" and Mr. Baird gives us the following ; "Stay ma way vlag- 
gins, komfirt itta Vf ay happles. " Tht Zong of Zolamiii. 
" Here Ratnn Vinch whose haid ad lunk 
Look up an zeth — Bit wadd'n ha drunk?" 

Niclksn HDgg'i Letun, p. j;. 
" Deer Jan, yu hant Hirer leed lawjers to dtull, 
Zo I 'U gie thuT a hinsite intoot if yu wull." 
Ibid. p. 44- 

+ Caedmon has ic also, whence our / (si) ; vfhile (ik) was probably ihe ori- 
ginal of the later (I'tsh) and the modem Somersetshire (tshi). 
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were written which Mr. Sweet is now editing for the E.E.T, 
Society ; for many words are there spelt with y, in both 
MSS,, which have no affinities to words with a radical 
or w. 

132 sbofto. To the short both of A.S. and of Chaucer 
Mr. Ellis assigns the sound of (o) ; and as I see from the 
top of p. 326 that this (o) is the o of cross and gotie^ I am 
happy to be able to assent to his conclusion. He seems to 
me also to have proved his point as to short u as being 
commonly the symbol of (u) or (»). But of this more 

133 The sound of the long u as (ju) is now commonly re- 
garded as distinctively English, and this sound I believe, 
on the evidence of almost uniform tradition, to have been 
familiar in a small class of English words, though written 
otherwise than with the simple u; as in treowe,\ getrywe, 
bled, niwe, new, heaw, iw, iivh, euwa, meu, Lcewes, &c 

The quMi-diph- ^^* ^^ '^ exclusively in words of French deri- 
tiionj»i u, » vation that the simple w — the written symbol 
^"°b Fi^ — ^^^ ^^ l^his sound of (ju),! except only 
wordi. pure, mule, and cucumber ; the first two of which 

being also French words may easily have adopted a French 
sound as more fashionable, and in some such way the ex- 
ceptional cucumber may probably be accounted for. Now 
the French sound of » is (y) ; and French pronunciation is 

* Distinguishing il from the ool on and odd, which he writes (3), But in 
Tict there U no such difference between gont and <m, when the latter is used 
adverbiallf (" Praj go on"), though when on is a preposition, we do cut the 
sound a little ihorter: that is aU. Indeed sometimes ^h<! is made quite as 
short as ever en is. In "He's gone on," is not the ^«f the shorter of the 
two ? And as 10 odd, the Towel is still the same, eicept that it is necessarily 
sharpened by the ii^ as all vowels are when followed in a close syllable by an 
explosive mute. 

t There is, I think, ample proof producible from various writers from Pals- 
grave to Cooper that many words which we now sound with the simple (uu), 
such as true. Hat, rudi, ride, fiutr, dre-m, dan, had formerly the quasi-diph- 
thongal sound, as (ttjuu), (bljun), &c 

X Mr. Ellis writes {iu) or (iuu), yet he makes the pronoun you (juu). Is 
this an oversight ? Or does he really think educated Englishmen pronounce 
yoit and u-nion at all differently ? 
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unchanging, French tradition trustworthy; therefore « was 
(y) two, three, four, centuries ago ; therefore also our (ju) is 
a modem corruption : so Mr. Ellis seems to reason. 
134 '^^ French u But With all deference I think we have 
dtth^b^ng^l abundant evidence that the French and Scots 
•oond. formerly sounded w as a diphthong, and that 

we have preserved the true sound. Baret, 1573 — I quote 
from Mr. Ellis— speaks of the Scotttsh a as "rather a 
diphthong than a vowel, being compounded of our English 
eandu" (p. 168). Somewhat earher. Hart, 1 569, describing 
the Scottish sound of gwi and the French fust (i.e. /ij/), 
says expressly, " you shal find the sound of the diphthong 
iu* keping both the i and the u in their proper vertu " 
(p. 796). He also implies (ibid.) that the pronoun you has 
the same sound, when he asks : " What difference find you 
betwixt the pronoun jfou and » in £ud and /ust f" t Smith, 
1568, says the French u "per se" was sounded like the 
English yew (p. 166). Salesbury, 1 547, writes some of these 
words with uw, which,as I have elsewhere observed (see 
§ 5), every Welshman pronounces like, or as nearly as 
possible like, our you (juu). Then again, for I admit that 
sometimes and to a certain extent " the orthography shows 
the sound," the prevailing ortht^raphy of many of these 
English words has been in every age with a digraph or 
other compound symbol, from i-w in A.S. to ew now-a-days 
(see p. 98 supra), including Palsgrave's complicated evu, and 

' In his new orthography he writes luj (noun), mf (vb,), abutt, you, rudt, 

t An instructive passage fiotn Han's book is the following ; " Now to come 
to the a. I sayde (he French, Spanish, and Btuies, I maye adde the Scottish, 
doe abuse it with vs in sounde, and for onsonant, except the Brutes as is sayd ; 
the French doe neiiei sound it right, but usuip ou for il, the Spanyard doth 
ollen vse it right as we doe, but often also abuse it with vs : the French and 
the Scottish in the sound of a diphthong: which keeping the vowels in their 
due sounds, commelh of i, and a, (or verie iieire it) is made and put togither 
under one breath, confounding the sounds Qf i, and h, ti^ther," These words 
"or very near it'' fully warrant the conclusion that the French and Scottish 
"abuse" was to make their quasi -diphthongal u (Jyy), while the English 
"abuse" was to sound u as (juu). This passage has, I believe, been over- 
looked by Mr. Ellis. 
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BuUokar's ey, eif, and ei^; and even words of French deriva- 
tion are often written with sucli combinations, as vertuiaes, 
&c., in Chaucer. 
135 Thui quasi diph- If ^c acccpt this mass of direct and positive 
ihong wu com- evidence for a diphthongal sound as represented 
eLiDKnu u our by the symbol u in French and in Scottish, 
long w ouu). and in many English words, the question arises, 
of what elements is this diphthong compounded ? Salesbury, 
as I contend, gives a clear answer. And Hart distinctly 
affirms the antiquity and authority of "the Italian and 
high Dutch and Welshe pronounciation of their letters" in 
opposition to "our errors" (Pref. p. S) ; as elsewhere he 
writes : " To perswade you the better that their auncient 
sounds are as I have sayde, I report me to all Musitians of 
what nations soeuer they be, for a, e, i, and o : and for u 
also, except the French, Scottish, and Brutes [i.e. Welsh] 
as is sayd." What can be clearer than that the i and w, 
which according to Hart make up the diphthong in question, 
are to be sounded as the Italians and Germans and all 
musicians sound them, viz. as (i) or (ii), and (u) or (uu) ? 
Examples from Hart are teeth and mM, instruments and 
the French ou. And surely these sounds when compounded 
yield the diphthong which we now hear in use and abuse. 
Yet, strange to say, Mr. Ellis cites Hart as a witness to the 
sound of « as the non-diphthongal (y) ! But again, Hart, 
after describing the five vowels, adds : " And holding the 
top of your finger between your teeth, you shall the more 
sensibtye feele that they are so made with your sayd in- 
strumentes." Can Mr, Ellis perform the feat of sounding 
(y) with his finger between his teeth ? I have heard a 
member of our Society make the attempt, and he satisfied 
his own ears, but by no means mine. In fact (aa) (ee) (ii) 
(00) and (iuu) can be easily sounded just as Hart suggests : 
(yy) cannot possibly be so sounded, and this test effect- 
ually excludes it from Hart's list of English vowels, 

I find too that Mr. Ellis believes, as I do, _yu« to have 
been pronounced even in Chaucer's time just as we now 
sound it — (Ju) or (Juu), (p. 719, II. 720 and 728). But Hart 
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writes it iu. Was there then an "interregnum" between 
Chaucer's time and ours in which this pronoun was sounded 
(yy) ? The exigencies of a foregone conclusion have not 
often driven a man further in the direction of the utterly 
absurd, than when they impelled Mr. Ellis to say (p. 168) : 
"Thus Hart writes : (wi did not mutsh abiuz dhem), mean- 
ing (wi did not mutsh abyyz dhem) as I shall hereafter 
transliterate his iu." 

136 Mr. E1II.-. ^^ '^ much to be r^retted that Mr. Ellis has 
■ namiitmiioM. not petceived how immensely his translitera- 
tions detract from the value of his book. Where old writers 
on pronunciation, who have adopted a special orthography 
expressly to endeavour thereby to convey their meaning 
more clearly, are cited as authorities, but with Mr, Ellis's 
newly devised orthography substituted for their own, not 
only does this — so far as the at^umentum ex auctoritate is 
concerned — utterly nullify the argument, which thus be- 
comes a mere b^ging of the question, but it also deprives 
the reader of all chance of forming an independent judg- 
ment by means of the passages adduced. 

137 oy«'''>°' '° But while I contend that the long u in words 
chekandsmiih. of French derivation was sounded as a diph- 
thong, the startling objection occurs that the Greek u with 
which Cheke* identifies it " simplex est : nihil admixtum, 
nihil alienum, adjunctum habet;" "and it was therefore," 
Mr. Ellis adds, "a pure vowel, with which he identities the 
English long «." The difficulty is not hard to clear up. 
The Scottish u has at least two sounds. In most parts of 
Scotland it is at present the French eu (oece) but approach- 
ing the u iyy). But in some parts it is sounded after the 
gutturals, as I am credibly informed, and as I believe I have 
myself heard it, with an interposed (j), just as the same 
semi-vowel is appended in Icelandic to k and g before the 
so-called "weak vowels." Now Cheke was writing about 
Greek pronunciation, not English, except incidentally, and 

■ There ate very few misprints in Mr. Ellis's book, but on p. 165 for 
"Gnecum v soiuremus" l^. "Gr^cum iisonamus," and before "adjancluin" 
Itg. "alienum ' as above. 
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the Greek « being the simple (yy), his mind dwelt only on 
such words as (pcecer)* and (sceoen) or (pyyr) and (syyn) for 
poor and soon. Smith and Hart were writing about English 
pronunciation— Mr. Ellis's quotation from Smith on p. 166 
is from the De recta el emendata Lingua Anglica Scrip- 
Hone — and hence they naturally thought of that Scottish 
sound which more resembled the particular English sound 
they were dealing with, viz. th^t which included the semi- 
vowel, as the English yew and the Scottish — not (gceced) 
or (j^yyA), but— (gjoeced) or (gjyyd). Gud is the one Scottish 
word which Hart quotes repeatedly (see Ellis p. 796) ; and 
we can easily understand how he may have considered the 
(joece) or (jyy) a diphthongal sound. 

138 Tintraetoimd Hart takes the French and Scottish sounds 
Md"s^tiSi"« *° ^3iVG been quite equivalent, and in his time 
Oyy). that may have been the case : indeed to many 
ears the Scottish and French « now may seem to have the 
same sound, and in some parts of Scotland there may be 
no difference. But whatever doubt there may exist as to 
the exact sound of the Scottish w, I do not suppose the 
French sound to have been (jcece). At any rate the tradi- 
tional pronunciation of neuf, pent, peuple, jeune, &c., com- 
bined with their varied spelling in early authors, leads me 
to the conclusion that the sound of (ce) was not represented 
in Early French by u, but by ue, eu, oe, and eo. Yet if » 
was not the sign for (ce) it may have been for (Jce) ; but 
accepting the evidence of tradition, I think it more likely 
on the whole to have stood in French for 0y) or (Jyy). 

That this French (jyy) and Scottish (Jceoe) or (jyy) was 
not quite the English (Jju), but "verie neare it" is ad- 
mitted by Hart in the passage quoted in the footnote 
on p. 98. We pass on to EW. 

139 TwociiusHof But as these sounds of (Juu), (jceoe), (Jyy), 
Hi^iiT^'p^ approached one another very closely, it does 
EEBvt, not seem improbable that three or four centu- 
ries ago custom may have sufficiently varied even among 

• I do not of coarse mean the open sound of the French ftur, but the thin 
vowel of jeunf, approaching (yy). 
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"the better learned" for some to have used one of these 
sounds in certain words, and others another, for we know 
that there were differences of old as to many words, just 
as there are now. If therefore we think we have now 
satisfactory reason to believe that the French « in Pals- 
grave's time, 1530, was Oyy)> we can understand that he 
pronounced the words rewe (an herbe), mew (for a hawke), 
clew (of threde), and trewt with this 0yy), but sounded 
dewe, shrewe, fewe with some different sound — see Ellis's 
quotations, pp. 137 and 163 ; while yet Smith knew no 
such difference. Did Palsgrave imagine a difference which 
did not exist .' or did it exist in his day and soon after- 
wards die out altogether? There is undoubtedly a diffi- 
culty about the words which it was long the habit, as it 
still is partially, to spell with ew : will Chaucer help us to 
find our way out of the labyrinth f We may at least learn 
something of the usage of his day. 
140 Tht« tie in jjj t^jg hope I havc once more gone through 
cinasn. the whole of Chaucer, including the poems 

attributed to him,* taking Bell's edition, and collected all 
the rhymes of words of this class. The following tabular 
statement will exhibit them all, 202 in number. 

" It b between two and three years lince I went through the first 12,481 
lines ; the rest I have done recently (September, 1872), Whether in doing 
the first portion I included or omitted the Cokes Tile of Gamelyn, I cannot 
now recollect. But it is of no importance, nor does it matter ihat a rhyme 
here and there may possibly have escaped my eye. I have no fear that any 
one who may go over the same ground will impugn the substantial accuracy of 
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Now at the tirst glance it will be evident that some of 
these words are very exclusive in their social intercourse ; 
for the words skew, shrew, thew, few, hew, dronkeUw, rew, 
keep themselves entirely to themselves. There appears at 
once to be some truth in Palsgrave's distinction. But let 
us look at the whole of these words more in detail. 
141 ciui I. of Class [. is of French origin. 

Frmchcmp.. j Salewc, satue : Fr. saluer, O. Prov. and 
Span, saludar, Lat. and Ital. salutare. 

2. Mewe, transmewe, remewe : O. Fr. muer, O. Prov. and 
Span, mudar, Lat and Ital. mutare. 

3. Mewe, s. : O. Fr. mue, Span, and Port muda, Ital. 
muta, from the same root as the verb mew : see Wedgwood. 

4. Sewe, swe, and pursew, pursue : O. Fr. suer. 

S- Valew, value, valu : O. Fr. valoue, s., verb valoir, part 
valu. 

6. Ai^ue, ai^ewe : Fr. ai^er, Lat ai^ere. 

7. Due, dewe : Fr. deii, deub, dO. 

8. Eschieu, eschewe : O. Fr. esquiu, eschiu, eskiu, adj. ; 
whence the verb eschever, eschiver, esquiver. 

9. Mysconstrew : Fr. construire, Lat construere. 

10. Glewe: Fr. gluz, glu, Lat gluten. 

11. Stewe: O. Fr. estuv& Mr. Wedg^wood thinks stcwe 
= fishpond to be a different word, which seems to me very 
doubtful. 

12. Renewe : Kelham gives reneuf ~ renewed : Fr. neuf. 

1 3. Trew, truwe = truce : Froiss. has unes trues : modem 
Fr. trive. 

14. Hughe, Hewe, Huwe, Hwe: O, Fr, Huwe, Ger, Hugo. 

15. Retenue, retenew : Fr. retenue. 

1A2 °™ "■ °^ Class II. is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

oripn. I. Shewe, schewe, sschewe: A.S, sceawian, 

sceiwigan, sceiwigean, &c. 

2. Shrewe, schcrewe, sherewe : AS. screawa (or screiwa, 
judging by analogy.) 

3. Thew = custom : A.S. pedw, f eau, 

4. Fewe : A.S. feiwe. 

5. Hewe, vb. : A.S. heiwan. 
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6. Dronkelew, dronklew, drunkelewe: from A.S. druncen, 
and Ixwa (Isfewa ?), a traitor = one who blabs secrets when 
intoxicated. The A.S. lew becoming ew in Chaucer hnds 
an exact parallel in lewde from laewd, Isewede, rhyming 
with i-thewde. 

7. Rewe = row, s. : A.S. riewa (rjfewa .') or rawa (riwa .'). 

143 ciu.iri..i» Class III. is also of Anglo-Saxon derivation. 

of Ai.glo-S««x /% , , t. 

otigin. I. New, newe, nwe: A.b. new, neow (neow,'), 

niwe, nyw, niow (ni6w ?). 

2. Hew, hewe, hwe, hue, hiew, hiewe: A.S. hiw, heow 
(he6w ,'), heaw, hiwe, hyew, hyw, hywe, he6. 

3. Hejve : A.S. hiwa. 

4. Trewe (and untrewe), trwe, treu, true, trowe: A.S. 
tre6w, tryw, triw, treu, trew, 

J. Knew, knewe: A,S. cnetSw, 

6. Threwe (and overthrewe): A.S, Jiredw is a form that 
does not, I believe, occur ; but would be just analc^ous to 
cne6w from cniwan, se6w from siwan, and ble<Sw from 
bliwan. (On the primary meaning of frAwan I have re- 
marked in the Glossary to my ed. of Grossteste's Castle 
of Love, s. V, Throw.) 

7. Rewe, rwe, rue : A.S. hre<5wan, 

8. Brewe : A.S. briwan, 
, 9. Grewe : A.S. gre6w. 

10. Blewe : A.S. blei. 

rr. Drewe, drew, drwe: A.S. drdh. 

12. Latin words in -u (Jhesu, coitu) were in the same class. 

144 Now of Class \. two words, "mew for a hauke and [else- 
in ci»M I. *here] g-lewe," are among those which Palsgrave 

™=ayy). sounded with the French w, which, if the above 
reasoning is sound, was (jyy). This helps us to the whole 
class. The sound was Oyy). But there are somewhat 
numerous imperfect rhymes, Saleiv, mew, vb., transtnew, 
remew, value, argue, myscottstrew, glew, stew, renew, truwe, 
Hugh, retenue, rhyme only with this class : the rest offend 
as many as seven times in all out of twenty-eight — if that 
is many. Palsgrave puts "rewe an herbe" also in this 
class ; and that is the Fr. rue, Lat. ruta. 
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145 In cum ir. Class II. in no instance rhymes with either 
n,~{ai). of the Others, What then was the sound ? One 
of these words is few, in which, among others, Mr. Ellis 
(p. 139) discovers in an "anxiety to give prominence to the 
first element." But the AS. forms all indicate that the 
first element was of importance ; and that first element 
was ed,' or in one instance d, both of which I have above 
shown to have become (ee) by Chaucer's time The diph- 
thong therefore was very probably (eu) or (eeu), much like 
the Essex sound for aw, as in cow, house, {kccu), (heeus). 
And this is confirmed by Palsgrave's statement that the ew 
in dewe, skrewe, Jewe, was sounded like the Italian eu. 
That dew (LaL ros) belongs to the same class, as Palsgrave 
makes it, is shown by the A.S. form deaw. As to rewe, a 
row (of which we also find the form rowe in some passages 
In some of the MSS., though not at the end of a verse), 
there seem to have existed two forms from a very early 
period. 

146 In Clan 111. Then wecome to Class III, with words which 
rtH— O""). in A.S. had ew, iw,yw, &c. The very diversity 
in spelling indicates the little importance of the first ele- 
ment as compared with Class II. ; and there seems to be 
no reason why we should not here accept the traditional 
sound of (juu). And this is confirmed by Salesbury's 
authority ; for this class includes the words treweand Jesu, 
which Salesbury writes as tntw and tsiesuw, and I cannot 
concede to Mr. Ellis, what every Welshman that I have 
consulted denies, that uw would represent to a Welshman 
either (yy) or any sound whatever that is at all familiar 
to English ears, other than that of the long English u (Juu). 

Palsgrave puts true and "a clew of threde" in the first 
of our Classes ; but as to the latter which finishes no line 
in Chaucer, the A.S. orthography cliwe would assign it a 

* I assume tlmt in steiwian ihe accent belongs to the ivhole diphthong ei. 
But it may belong only lo the i, the e serving the purpose of indicating ihe 
sibilant power of the<;; then this is the form from which Ibe modem thimi 
would be derived. I apprehend the word, even in A.S., was pronounced in 
two ways, ai it certainly was later. See j loS. 
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place with fuiv, hue, &c., and as to true, both the A.S. 
spelling and Chaucer's rhymes show that Palsgrave's pro- 
nunciation was faulty. 

The exceptions in this third Class are certainly not 
numerous. New forms 103 rhymes, only two of which are 
with the thinner u. Hue 68, all without exception with 
words of the same class. And so on as shown in the Table. 
147 <»iiceiigabi>i> But Salesbury presents a difficulty which 
s«'«*>»T. will need careful examination. In his Welsh 

representation of English sounds, he spells virtue with the 
same termination as true and Jesu, thus, vertuw; though 
in all probability this word, being of French derivation, 
would rhyme with salew, value, due, &c in Chaucer's time, 
and would therefore not end in (juu). Salesbury moreover 
was nearly contemporary with Palsgrav^ whose evidence 
we have just been hearing. Of course it is possible that 
Palsgrave's pronunciation was somewhat antiquated, and 
that even within half a century of his time the distinction 
which he observed migTit have become obsolete. The 
rhymes will no doubt help us. Here then is a second 
table to which the reader's attention is requested. It ex- 
hibits all the rhymes of this class (208 in number) that 
occur in Sir Philip Sidney's Poems, Heywood's Proverbs 
&c., and the First Book of the Faerie Queene. The words 
are classified according to derivation as before, except that 
some which refuse to drill with the rest have to be formed 
into an awkward squad by themselves. 
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8 pai.(nTe-i dii- What do we now discover? The sharp dis- 
linctioai had tinction that the other Table exhibited has 
igt of Qu«a quite disappeared here; and curiously enough 
EiiabMh. t]jg ^^j(, class {dew, h^w, shew,* few), which in 
Chaucer rhyme exclusively among themselves, do not 
happen to do so even once throughout these poems, but 
everywhere with words of the other classes. The distinc- 
tion which was so clear in Chaucer and familiar to Pals- 
grave is here entirely obliterated and foi^otten, and the 
reasonable conclusion is that from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth these words have all been commonly pronounced 
as at the present day, though no doubt some orthoepical 
purists would try to fight' against prevailing usage. But to 
judge from such authorities as those quoted by Mr. Ellis 
on p. 139, they contended for a distinction which etymo- 
logy and ancient usage alike ignored, 

9 Anoth« Aim.- There remains yet one difficulty more. If 
™"i'. so many of these words were sounded with a 
quasi-diphthong ending in (uu), and certain other words 
though differently spelt had the same sound, as do, to, two, 
how comes it — for it is the fact — that they never rhyme 
with these latter .' For in Chaucer there is not one such 
rhyme, and only one {you with do) in these later poems. 
In Chaucer this may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that so many words in -^wf would (or at least might) sound 
the final e, so that hewe could no more rhyme with do than 
in modern French heure could rhyme with bonheur. But 
this does not fully solve the problem. Anglo-Saxon verbal 
preterites in -e&w, had no additional syllable that could be 
rasped and pared down into an -e, so that when -ewe in 
knewe, threwe, &c. was written the final e was a mere addi- 
tion to the eye, and never could have been sounded : at 
least such a corruption is in a high degree improbable. 
But we find in Chaucer the Latin -u rhyming not only with 
knew and eschieu, but also with hewe and trewe, with the 
final e; and yet it does not rhyme with do or to. I suppose 

■ Speoscr iue« thi« form u well u ihaa. ' Sidne; usei the latter alone, 
rhTining with ilavr, lew, grmo, &c. 
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the reason to be partly that the first element in the quasi- 
diphthongal (juu) seemed to make it an overmatch for the 
simple (uu), and partly that the poet was not content un- 
less the rhyme satisfied not only the ear, but the eye, so 
far as the imperfectly settled orthc^jraphy could satisfy it, 
just as Racine or Comeille will not make mot rhyme with 
vois or voix. 

150 Bui i> the ^nd f^Q^ (.Q return to the question whether 
lue mirodiiQiion t!ie souud of (s) as represented by the short u 
into ou. Im- qC i^j^i ajjj ^„„ existed in spoken English in 
id*iUK3iimth(i). Chaucer's time. The sound was probably rare 
then, for the grammarians, who carry us back as far as 
1530, give no hint of it; yet I am not prepared to admit 
its non-existence. Clearly it exists now : it has come into 
the language at some time: the question is whether it is 
yet 500 years of age. It is obvious that it might be in 
occasional use just as we hear at times .f(»'/ called (sat), and 
put, foot, and many more such pronounced with {») in pro- 
vincial dialects — perhaps only in a few words, perhaps only 
among unfashionable and inexact speakers and not among 
"the better learned" (though any man then who could 
write as the Ellesmere or the Vernon MS. is written must 
have been among the educated men) ; and so it may have 
been rarer then than now : but did it exist at all in Chau- 
cer's time -' 

In the first place I claim for (a) all the at^uments already 
adduced for a final (e), for the two sounds are so close to 
one another that it is doubtful whether they ought to be 
distinguished ; they have almost one and the same sound 
appearing now in an open syllable, and now in a close one, 
and liable therefore to be modified 1^ the consonant fol- 
lowing. I shall henceforth use only (c). 

151 ThkKxiiidei- I have above hinted that such forms as 
Entii^ - ^l hysmoterud (bsismutEred ?) and rostud in Ha.,^ 
tuMwrixeK -. offendude in L., crittd in Dr. Morris's Old Eng- 

■ In tlie next few pojagraphs and in the spedmens which follow I me £. liir 
Ihe Ellesmere MS., He. for the Hengwrt, Ca. for the Cambridge, Ce. for the 
Corpu^ P. for the Petworth, L. for the Lansdowae, the lix M5S. used for Ihe 
Six-Tort Chaucer ; and Ha. for the Harleian, edited bj Mr. Wright. 
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lish Miscellany, &c. look as if the » stood for the indistinct 
sound of (e) ; but this cannot be insisted on. These termi- 
nations may be archaic forms straight in lineal descent 
from the A.S. -ctie and -od (as in lufode and gelufod), with 
the (o) turned into the kindred (u). 

But O.E. MSS. give us other forms not so easily disposed 
of: tungus, aungelus, soulus, synnus, as plurals; godus, 
domus (i.e. doom's), worldus, as genitives ; amongus, ofure, 
broudun, for amangts, o}ere, brouden ; are readily found in 
glancing over a few pages of the Old English Miscellany. 
In my edition of the Castle of Love such forms are nume- 
rous: goodschupe, o}ur, brofur, sugge ( = say), undur, afttir, 
i-rud ( = advised), ^uncketh { = seemeth), hondrut, &c. These 
examples are enough, though the list might easily be 
lengthened. My argument with regard to all these words 
is that etymology will not account for the sound of (u), the 
change of (e) into (u) cannot be shown to be probable, but 
its change into the indistinct (e) is natural and simple to 
the English mouth, as hundreds {or shall I say thousands.') 
of English words bear witness. 
152 *™!'™" *'2 But the sound may have existed without 
* being always written with u, which certainly has 

no special fitness for representing it. In many instances it 
seems to have been written with u, as so often in modem 
English.* The Latin jSmilia shows what was the original 
vowel of the second syllable of Emily; but in Chaucer the 
name is commonly Emelie (emelai), and the second syllable 
having become less sharp Emaly (emelai) results. Such is 
the form in Co. continually ; and few probably will suppose 
that the written a was there the symbol of the broad (a) 
rather than the simple (e) which we still hear constantly in 
the mouths of careless speakers. The change in that case 
has been from (t) to (e), which we also have in destawy, L. 
and P., for destiny. So (o) may become (b), as when "on 

' E. g. tsumamitit and nuuij' more in ■amaU, privacf and alben in -acy, 
sptctaih and othen ia •acle, probakli and all other tiTperdiisjllabic vofdi in 
-able, diaper, ieparate, fantamounl, ragamuffiit, bartaraus, Jiruialem, Isabella, 
EHzabith, Ilc Sec; uid see above { 12S. 
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Goddes name" becomes "a Goddes name;" (e) may be- 
come (b), as when the Dutch taffetaf gives us not only 
tafeta, L., but taffata, E., He., Ca., &c., and the A.S. gemang, 
gelang, gelic, &c. become in later times, among, along, alike, 
&c.; (Aa), as when all (AAl) and one (oon) make alone 
(eIooh); (u), as when Ca. gives us wisdam for wisdom. Ha. 
martirdam, and the CasteJl off Loue gives wisdam, peuwe- 
dam, and wreccheddam, the termination -d&m being akin to 
the Ger. -tkum ; (Ju), as when Esculapius appears in Co., P., 
and L., as Escalapius ; and (ee), as when sodein gives us so- 
danly, L., barein, baran, L.,purtraiture,purtrature, L. and P. 
153 RtaMpnsaBain-si jj ijjj,y naturally be asked. Why may not 

uking this shon ' J J 

aasw a in all these words have stood for (a)? I 

reply that there is only one sound into which all these are 
likely to have changed in careless speech. Our language, 
like the French,* has a thousand instances of changes of 
more clear and definite sounds into (e); it is the vowel 
which is produced with least effort, and into which any 
of the others will degenerate through mere indolence of 
tongue. There is thus a sufficient reason why other vowels 
should become (e), none why they should all become (a). 

Nor are other indications wanting that some indistinct 
vowel was in use then as now. Such indications are found 
in the various ways in which one and the same word was 
written. When we find marbel, marble, marbil, marbul; 
vilanye, vilonye ; maladye, maledie ; proper, propre, propur ; 
tempel, tempul, temple ; hamer, hamyr, kamiire, hamur: the 
reasonable conclusion is, not that the English did then, 
any more than their descendants do now, pronounce malady 
with the first two syllables as distinct as a Frenchman does 
in complaining of his mal & la tete, nor that so common a 
material as marble, or so common a tool as a hammer, 
was provided with four separate forms to its name; but 
that as neither had any one of the five vowel-symbols, nor 

• Quein, quam, quod, quid, &c. have become que ; il-le, il-lum, il-lud, all 
U; c-ffi, y; anio, amat, amem, amel, all ainu i dementia, cUmetice; anima, 
iitu; umus, &ne, &C ; and generally, the -um or -em of accusatives, and ihe 
-us and -a of adjeclives, have all undergone the same chanjje. 
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any combination of them, yet been appropriated to this 
sluggish sound, and orthography was as yet quite unsettled, 
one man chose to write the word one way, and another 
another. Mr. Ellis virtually acknowledges this, to the 
extent at least of writing the terminations -ble, -pie, &c as 
(b"l), (p'l), &c: I prefer (bel), (pel), and so on. 

This argument based on variety of spelling may, I think, 

154 inAngio-suQD fairlybeurgedasto Anglo-Saxon also; for there 
fbuod. too, especially before liquids, the same word is 
found with different written vowels. Examples are — 
iamar, hamer, hamor; weorpan, ■wurpan, wyrpaii; tveorc, 
were, wore, wune-an, wyrc-an; regel, regol, regul; n(?6or, 
nd^er, mf&mr, nau'Sr ; mirht, myrk'S, murk& ;* &c But 
as to Anglo-Saxon we have not sufficient materials for 
forming a very confident judgment Some of these differ- 
ences may, it is obvious, be but dialectic varieties ; but is 
there any reason why dialectic variety should specially 
affect vowels followed by /or r? It seems much more 
probable that these were only, or at least most commonly, 
different modes of writing the same spoken word. 

155 01 "f"^ There remains yet one diphthong to be briefly 
discussed — that which we have in noise, boy, oil, &c. There 
exists in Chaucer a small class of such words, written as 
now with oi or oy : were they then sounded as now ? 

Mr. Ellis takes this oi or oy to have been always (ui) — 
that is the French out — in Chaucer's time ; which is the 
more remarkable as he supposes Englishmen of that period 
to have had no (!) or (ii) in their language, but only (/) or 
{«),+ As to the first element, there' is some reason to 
think it was (u) ; namely, the authority of Gil {1621), who 
writes thus: "u [=(uu)] antecedit i, in iuint ioint iunctur^; 
in briiil broile torreo ; bUil boile coquo ; in bui boy index 
anchorarius," &c. 

* If I BID Tight in supposing these three forms to have been all (mvrtli) or 
(niilh), we can easily suppose (hat the adjective which is now mtrry, but 
formerly very commonly written with «, murie, had the same vowel ; and then 
Chaucer's rhyme of Mercurit and murie is clear, each word ending in (Bri). 

t So tha,t minr would be sounded not as we now sound wean, but as unit is 
sounded when piolonged in singing. 
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There are indeed two objections to this view. The first 
is found in certain statements of grammarians which are 
156 TbeoinOi apparently adverse to that of Gil. Butler (1633) 
probably =<u). ^^^^ . „ q^ -^^ ^^ ^^ sound, as the French do, 
woS; bois,soit,droict,as bwoes, sweet, drwoet ;" and similarly 
Erasmus directs the Greek 01 to be sounded like the French 
oi in mot, toi, soi,foi, lot, rot; while Meigret, Pelletier, Livet, 
all make the first sound in the French oi to be o. Hart, Smith, 
and Salesbury, all seem to mean the same, making the 
diphthong nearly or quite {oi). These authorities are mostly 
quoted by Mr. Ellis, pp. 130 to 133. The conclusion to 
which they seem to point is, that the sound was a diph- 
thong hard to analyse, the first element of which was 
either (o) or (wo) or (u), and the second was either (i) or 
(e). 

Secondly, we may appeal to the orthography of the MSS. 
of Chaucer. O sounded as (uu) is found, I think, exclu- 
sively in words purely English ; but it seems to stand for 
the short (u) in some words of French derivation, in which, 
however, it often varies in writing into w, such as corteis 
or curteis, doseyn or duszein, noryscke or nuryscke, contree or 
cuntree ; and in most if not all of these the traditional pro- 
nunciation is with (a), which no doubt has passed through 
an (u) stage. But in all the oi words that I can find in our 
seven MSS., I find only a single instance out of hundreds 
where one of these oi words has k, and then it is not ui 
or uy: the word is puwyant in L. alone, Prol. 352. All 
the other words — oil, ointment, boil, broile, cloister, oyster, 
royal, royally, moist, point, braided, joynant, quirboily, joy, 
noise, choice, voice, &c. — are spelt with oi or oy (except occa- 
sional by-forms such as real and breided). 

On the other hand two considerations, when added to 
Gil's distinct and positive assertion, seem to overbear these 
objections. F'irst, a rhyme such as coy, Loy (Cant Ta. Prol. 
U. iig, 120), needs explanation; for the first syllable of 
Loy in almost every form which the word has assumed — 
Ludwig, Lttdovictts, Louis, Lewis, &c. — apparently contains 
the sound of (u) : indeed if we could believe that the 
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modern French pronunciation of Louis is precisely what 
it was 500 years ago, and that the true French sound was 
precisely reproduced by EngUsh lips when such words were, 
500 years ago, borrowed into our language, we must then 
conclude that Chaucer sounded his Loy with the oy -■= the 
modern (not oui after all, but) out ; and we cannot but be- 
lieve that the sound approximated to this. Secondly, in 
several of these words a written u remains even now, as in 
huile, huUre, nuire, bouillir, brouiller, gargouilU, &c. Con- 
firming this, traces of the Latin original with « appear here 
and there in the old forms, zsjuindre Uom Jnngere, puindre 
irova ptmgere, &c. 

On the whole I cannot believe the sound to have been 

157 '0'='™='™°'! exactly either that of the French oui or that 
pro^ J. ui or ^|. ^^^ modern oi. The balance of evidence 
seems to be in favour of {ui) or (u^). The second element 
must be (/') or {e) rather than the thinner, finer (1), for two 
reasons : the first, that the repeated comparison of the 
English sound with the French by Palsgrave and the other 
grammarians must be interpreted by the aid of Meigret's 0^ 
as more accurately representing the French oi, and (/) or {e) 
is nearer to ^ than {(') is; and the second, that it can 
scarcely be supposed to be the long (ii), and the short (i) 
occurs in English in no close syllables, while both (/') and 
{ee) are common in final open syllables, as in sit {sit), hill 
(Hsl), pin (pm), happy (Htep7), manly (m^en-lO, may (mee), 
say {see). Perhaps also, for the first element, the true sound 
had the close o. But all this is little more than conjecture, 
and it seems impossible to arrive at certainty. 

I have now touched on the principal points on which 1 

158 Conclusion, decline to accept, or care to dispute, Mr. Ellis's 
views : a few words in conclusion and my task is done. 

I fear some expressions in the preceding pages may 
seem to indicate a degree of confidence in the conclusions 
arrived at which I do not in reality entertain. On many 
points I certainly do feel confident ; on others I am much 
more firmly convinced that Mr. Ellis's views are unsound 
than that my own are unassailable. The probability cer- 
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tainly 13 that as we arc, I believe, the first explorers in this 
hitherto untrodden country, we both have strayed here and 
there into bogs and quagmires, and have neither of us fully 
succeeded in finding the precious nuggets and opening up 
the rich veins of ore which our ambition has sought 

We both have been writing on Early English; yet so 
tempting have been the adjacent fields in which discovery 
seemed possible that we have ventured far beyond. And 
for myself the further I have ventured, the less firm the 
ground has seemed under my feet. I can readily imagine 
that the progressive study of the Early German dialects 
may show what at present seems to me incredible— that a 
thousand years ago the whole population would speak of 
(miin wiin), and then some portions only of the population 
came somehow to say (main wain), while other portions, 
without any apparent difference of internal instinct or ten- 
dency, or of external influence of any kind, stuck to the 
old sounds. In like manner I can conceive that further 
investigation, and in particular the systematic course of 
inquiry on which the English Dialect Society has entered, 
may show my conclusions on at least some points of A.S. 
pronunciation to be either doubtful or certainly incor- 
rect." Possibly too even the tendency-theory, which at pre- 
sent I look at with grave suspicion, may be so dressed up that 
it cannot but be accepted. But coming down to later times, 
where the evidence is at once so abundant and so varied, I 
am somewhat more sanguine as to the general acceptance 
by scholars of most of the views here propounded. 

• I earnestly hope our students of dialals will also be students of iiiuie<Ucs, 
and investignte with care the nature not only of the premises from which ihej 
draw Iheir conclusions, but also of the connexion between the premises and 
the conclusions drawn. If for instance any investigator of dialects who is also 
a strong believer in the tendency- theory should light upon some pronunciation 
which seems to him to have been developed from some other supposed earlier 
pronunciation, let him not nish too inconsiderately to conclusions as to Chaucer's 
English or as to Anglo-Saxon. Whatever reali/ can be proved, let it be 
proved by evidence adduced ; let it not merely be asserted. It is very easy to 
say " Here we have in the patois of thes^iilages a dialect in llie very act of 
transition ;" but it is not so easy to prime that the ancestors of those same 
villages spolie otherwise two hundred or five hundred years ago. And if the 
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In any case it must be allowed that Mr. Ellis's voluminous 
work, as an immense repertory of a certain class of facts, 
will always be of great value to the students of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

fact of a changed pronunciation can be realljr proved {as no doubt it can in 
some instances), (here yet remains Che question, What is ihe degree of rapidity 
— and how can you /rpw the degree of rapidity— with which the change has 
taken place ? Has it taken place in a few generations of mankind, or has it 
required a qnasi-geological period to complete it ? 

While I have positive evidence that 240 years ago, as now, the word Thames 
was sounded Terns, and Tkomai, Tomas, and disdeign, reign, flegme, agrte, did 
not sound the ^— so Butler (1633) informs us ; that 300 years ago the distinc- 
tion of the surd and sonant (A was, in every word that Hart gives, exactly the 
same as at present; that 400 years ago iard, correk, falcmiship, frnialy, 
Jeiigmt, were written forms to represent the Scotch sounds then, as (hey do 
very accurately now, of heard, correct, fellmvship, privily, diligent — see above, 
p. 8 ; that 500 years ago England was (at least sometimes) called Ingland— 
see below, note on 1. 16; that 800 or 1000 years ago meny, many, mony=' 
vmiti, were forms (I speak of Ihe first syllable) that existed side by side — see 
Bosworth — just as in England, Ireland, and Scotland they do now; — I cannot 
but look with suspicion on any theory which represents our language, or any 
language, as in such a furious slate of ebullition and fennentatlon that, coutd 
our great grandfathers start up from their gjraves, we and they would scarcely 
be able to understand one another's speech. 

That language does undergo changes no man in his senses can doubt; but, 
so far as the evidmce goes, the change, in my judgment, resembles, not some 
violent chemical action, but rather the gradual and slow disintegration of the 
limestone or the granite of (he everlasting hills. 
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It seems desirable to add a passage or two from the 
Canterbury Tales, by way of specimen of the manner in 
which I suppose the English of Chaucer to have been 
pronounced. But besides the general inquiry what sound 
or sounds were usually represented by each letter in Early 
English, this whole investigation is, as elsewhere remarked, 
to a great extent the study of individual words ; and it 
will therefore be necessary to inquire with some degree of 
minuteness concerning a good many words whence they 
came, what various forms they have possessed in our lan- 
guage and in others, and what sounds writers later than 
Chaucer have assigned to them, thus to determine, if pos- 
sible, how each one was sounded both by itself and in 
contact with others (a distinction of which Mr. Ellis has 
quite lost sight) : this I have attempted to do in the foot 
notes. 
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Here bygynneth the Book of the tales of Caunterbury, 

^^han that Aprill« with hise schoures soote 

t. It is not for the sake of diffeting that I diffei from Mr. Ellis on no fewer 
than twelve points in this first line ! 

— whsen ; A. S. AwienrK. There was also the form with a. thinner vowel, 
kwate, but none with a. 

— dh^ : A. S. ^aS or %at. There is no form with a. As to the initial /.*, 
A, S. does not help us. Indeed if only one A. S. fonn existed, I should base 
no ailment upon it, believing that (> and S were not distinguished as in Ice- 
landic, but only different forms of Ihe same letter, some scribes preferring one 
and some the other. In Orm. we have only [i, in the Hatton MS. of Gr^. 
Past, only S. In this word, and in widh, I follow tradition, finding no safer 
guide. But we can go back with certainty for three centuries at least, for Hart 
(1569) distinguishes the sonant th from the surd, and Ihe distinction is, I think, 
without exception throughout his book precisely the same as in this 19th cen- 
tury : at least I have not noticed a ^ngle word that he writes with S, which 
we do not now sound with the sonant (dh). 

— aprt'l ; both the metre and the accent of ihe French original (itself derived 
from that of the La(. Afritis) show the accent to have been on the second 
syllable. Also, every one of the Six MSS. (as well as Ha.) has I! after the i, 
from which 1 conclude that the i was short Compare croppes, sonm, ircante, 
&C. I certainly do not mean that in the MS. of Ch. the same rule as in Orm, 
is habitually followed; far from it. But where there is so marked an agree- 
ment, and when in a lai^e numlwr of instances we have other and independent 
evidence that the vowel is short, the conclusion from such induction is very 

— Mr. Ellissupposesthat in this line the first measure isdefective, I prefer to 
believe that even in Chaucer's time the choriambus was often substituted for 
the diiambus, and that this verse begins with a choriambus {-vu_), the 
omitted syllable bring in the middle of the verse where a pause compensates 
for it, thus! 

The rhythm of the beginning of the line seems to me to be precisely that of 
Milton's— 

Sei'vanl of God', well done, well hast thou fought ! 

where the last four syllables also form a choriambus ; and compare Shakspeare's 

Mtfcifitl If oaf en ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 

SpiiWii' ihf nHwu^'able and gnarled oak 

73o«' the soft myt'tU: O but man, proud man, 

Drrsf in a lil'tle brief authority, &c 
— Hiz'V: Mr. Ellis omits the ^. But when spelling was unsettled, and therefore 
very largely phonetic, if the corrupt and slovenly pronunciation of the igth 
century had already come into v<^e, we should certainly see proof of the fact 
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HiU b(gmeth dhe buuk bv dhB tsesel'ez ev kAAnfejbEri, 

whsen dhat apr*l' w/dh H(z-e shaur'ez suut 

in ii for ^iJ, and so on, very commonly in the MSS. I do not remember to 
have met with a single instance of the kind, and therefore confidently believe 
that the i used to be as senipulously pronounced as it is still by even unedu- 
cated Irishmen and Scotchmen in their English. 

— Hjz-b: As to the i as sign of the genitive, partly I fall back on tradition, 
knowing for certain, from Hart (1569) Bullobar (15S0) that the ^ has been 
so sounded for the last three centuries. Both of these authorities write iiz. 
But see further in note on /iwvAa, 1. 47. 

— shsur'ez; this word, though its O.N. form hskiir, is supposed by Mr. 
Wedgwood to be akin to the Ger. schauir. EngL , Ger. , and Du. words in 
(au) commonly have 1/ (uu) in O. N. 

— shsur-ez : for the b as sign of the plural, I ag^n rest partly on tradition, 
and tbe authority of Hart and BuUokar for three centuries, finding in BuUokar 
hsmz (beams), wyiitz (wives), this, and in Hart prcmlsa, auluai (always), 
vrrtius. But there is an additional argument. I venture to think, in opposi- 
tion to Dr. I^tham, that the normal sibilant with which the plural is formed in 
modem English is not i but %, and that for two reasons : first, because of the 
effect it often produces on a consonant preceding, changingj^ s (in some words), 
and the surd th into v, z, and the sonant th, as vjife wives, house houses, path 
paths; second, because when the singular ends in a sound which the surd s coidd 
as easily foUow as the sonant z, the plural yet does not take s but z, as trees 
(triiz), hills (mil), pins (p^ni). 

— sh3ur-ez ; the vowel of the plural termination was in A. S. a, as in smitas ; 
but in modem English it has thinned down into (e) whenever it is sounded, as in 
(tshEitshez), (boksez), (bridzhez). I have remarked in \ 151 that plurals some- 
times appear in -us, which seems to indicate the obscure sound of (es) ; but in 
the great majority of instances the form is -«, or, thinner still, -is or -ys, so 
that the sound of (as) can have been only rare and exceptional. 

— suut ; for the (uu) see p. 39. As to the final vowel, if it was sounded, I 
believe the sound to have been (e) : see } laS. Professor Child has traly re- 
marked that "it is a question which may he called 3)l least a diffieult one to 
solve, whether the e in many cases was absolutely dropped, or only slightly 
pronounced;" and I fully agree with Mr. Ellis that "Chaucer maj' have used 
an f final in poetry, which was unltnovm in common speech." These "diffi- 
cult" questions I am content to leave in the able hands which have already 
been dealing with them, nol^aving any very strong opinion on the subject, 
though somewhat inclined to ade with Mr. Payne (Essays on Chaucer, No. 
IV., published by the Chaucer Society.) The argument that has decided me 
not to print any final vowel, is that if every e was sounded at tbe end of 
Chaucer's lines, the number of weak rhymes becomes excessive. Apart from 
these, we find only three weak rhymes in the first 100 \vafs—coTages, pitgrim- 
ages, sirondes londes, seruysable table; but with these no fewer than 35 out of 
the 50 pairs of lines form weak rhymes. It is hard to believe that Chaucer 
i could have intended this. And there is yet this further to be said (though I 
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The droghte of March | hath pcrced to the roots 

shall seem scarcely to be leaving the mafter in the able hands alluded to) ; if 
the final i was habitually sounded, we should not find so very frequently as 
we do that in (he same passage one MS. has it and another omits it. A 
mere glance at the Six-Text Chaucer shows at once lines ending in different 
MSS. with viaJU wal, sckont tcksn, ymaginyngi yinagynyng, douji iougi, 
farestefiiral. And again, we find words with the final e rhyming with others 
without it, asjiiral bate, \rafte laft, ymatrd nakede. 

a. dhs : compare top of p. 64 with f 130. Fal^^ve, a little more than 
a centuiy after Chaucer's time, assigns to (he vowel in lie the soond of the 
Italian i (Lesclar., pp. 3 and 6). That sound it preserves to this day when 
the word stands alone or before a vowel ; bnt we sound it (dhe) before a con- 
sonant, and this usage had probably already set in at the period when XaiHt 
(see p. 96) could be made to rhyme with « me. A difficulty is presented by 
the feet that Hart always writes /Ae as te, making no distinction whether a 
vowel followed or a consonant ; but the single form Unslnimenls is sufficient 
to show that the sharp (ii) might in his time even before a vowel be pronounced 
so obscurely that it could easily be elided, and that obscure sound will be {-e). 

— drokwht ; i( seems necessary to add a few remarks to what has been said 
in the precedit^ pages ( j 131) on the o words. 

Besides the two classes of o words in Chaucer dealt wi(h in }} 46 to 56, 
there are several others, which i( may be worth while (o spedly in detaiL 
They are— 1st, those thai in Chaucer sometimes are spelt with e, sometimes 
with a, as scholile, scholdrs, tangs, corUis, &c. ; ind, those that always have 
o in Chaucer, but are now always pronounced with (a), as bok^, bokder, month, 
yong, &C. ; 3rd, (hose that begin with im, now (wu), as inolf, wolde, &c. ; 
4th, those that begin with tbo, now (wa), -wimne, worthy, 4c ; 5th, those that 
have in Chaucer, and have {po) now, as open, spoken, &c. ; 6th, those that 
have (fl) now, as halt, holpen, &c , the o in these words being followed by / ; 
7th, those (hat in A.S. had a (oro), as hand, land, strong, &c., the in these 
being followed by >t<^ or ng; 8th, (hose that had in A, S. , which the Orm. 
shows to have been short, and which is still (0); gth, others with fium the 
O.N. or French, as dog, marlei, morsel, &c. 

We have, however, a simpler but important division into those which can 
be shown in any stage to have contained an u sound, and those which 

Believing that in many words stood for a long (uu), I can have no diffi- 
culty in believing i( to have stood at times for a^ort (u), and that in probably 
all words which at any lime had (u). On the other hand, where there is no 
distinct evidence that a word at any (ime had (u), the fair conclusion is (hat 
Chaucer sounded it wdth some sound. 

Now Mr. Ellis teaches (hat Chaucer knew only two sudi sounds, (o) and 
(00) ; and he may be right ; yet it Is singular that neither of (hese is at present 
a recognized English sound at all, the former being, according to Mr. Ellis's 
Key to Palseotype, exemplified in the French luimme, the second in the Italian 
unmo. (It is always with the greatest reluctance and with a feeling akin (o ' 
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dh'e drokwht ev maitsh Hsetb pers'ed tu dhe niut, 

trepidation that I venture to differ from Mr. Ellis on a point of pure phonetics, 
for 1 certainl)' know no one whose accuracy of ear equals or approaches his. 
But when on p. 226 — in the sentence on which my already-printed j 132 is 
based — he claims the sound of (o) for ^rms and goiu, this seems to me a 
sentence written >ifr o-^dX/ta. To my ear those words arc (Kr3s) or (KrAs) and 
[gfa) or (gAn), and the true Italisji o aperto, either long or short, has no 
existence in our language.) Undoubtedly (o) or (iw) is now our long English 
0, as in the ordinary pronunciation of^ hsme (go Huom) ; and it does not 
follow because the early orthoepista may have simply youW/o fio/i«the differ- 
ence between this (a) or (<w) and the French (o) or (00), as in rabi and rilf, 
netre and jtStre, that there was no such difference. The sound may have been 
the common English sound 500 years ago, as it is at present; and there being 
no evidence to the contrary, I must believe it was so. 

Then there is another sound of 0, which it has now in all close syllables IhaC 
end in a. mute, and often also before a liquid, as in hoI, rock, far, in palKotype 
(n3t), (rok), (fu). It is almost or quite this sound that we hear in the German 
ko/if, I(. lotto, Fr. donner, Du. betltl. Span, lorn, &c., and it is so commonly 
regarded throughout all Western Europe as simply "the short 0" — in Italy 
alone, I believe, the two short m are commonly distinguished— that we may 
reasonably expect to find like inaccuracy in the observations of our early 
phonologisls. Accordingly, when I find Butler (1633) affirming that cost and 
coast, fir and fire, "differing from themselves in quantity, have yet the same 
sound," I do not feel convinced that his observation deserves implicit reliance, 
espedally as in the latter of his paira of words the distinction of (foj) and 
(fooJ) is not easy to make in pronouncing a sentmce, but that of [bi) and 
(fooJ) or (6)fti) is very easy. 

Moreover I have adduced ({j 119 to 121) at least plausible reasons for 
believing (aa) as in all, tall, saw, raw, to be 9 genuine and ancient English 
sound ; and if those reasons are accepted, it must be admitted (o be probable 
that the shorter (a), as in want, what, august', should also be ancient; but 
this sound differs scarcely or not all from (o). What rhymes perfectly with 
hoi, the -ant of ivattl has precisely the same sound as the -out of contrary, 
august' sounds its aug- a little longer than the -og of log or dog, but the sound 
10 my apprehension is absolutely the same in quality. Therefore, given (aa) 
in Chaucer, (3) follows. 

In the particular word before us, the guttural seems to require the open (c). 

— drokiuht : ku>h is the palxotype mode of representing the guttural heard 
in the German a.'och. That the guttural was not yet lost is rendered highly 
probable by the &ct (hat il is never omitted in writing (just as I have argued 
on the i ot his). The exact nature of the guttural depends of necessity, as in 
German, on the vowel that precedes. 

— dtokaiht : I believe with Mr. Ellis that a final e was commonly cut off be- 
fore a vowel following, as here the final c of droghte disappears before the of. 

—tv : Hart bears vritness that for more than three centuries the fin of hits 
been (v). The word by itself would probably be pronounced (sv) ; but people 
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And bathed euery veyne | in swich licour 

Of which vertu | engendred is the flour 

Whan Zephirus eek | with his swete breeth S 

Inspired hath [ in euery holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes | and the yonge Sonne 

Hath in the Ram | his half [e] cours yronne 

500 Jears ago were no more likely to Hialte a special effort to keep the open 
vowel on a mere particle requiring no emphasis, and with no pause before it, 
thaji we do now. We must not forget that the English of Chaucer's time was the 
laogu^e employed in all the famiHar intercourse and rapid speech of daily life. 
— Hieth ; Mr. Ellis gives (Hath), which may be heard in the West of Eng- 
land ; but the A. S. haf6 points to the still prevailing sound as also the most 
ancient, and therefore hkely to have been the common one in Chaucer's time. 

3. and : perhaps (send) as at present, for Bosworth gives an A. S. form ande, 
as well as the more usual and, 

^bieiedh'ed; in Orm. we find the e of the past participle was apparently 
distinct and short (see } 127), and such is the prevailing pronunciation at the 
present day; therefore also probably throughout the intervening centuries. 

— even'; Mr, Ellis writes evrti; but the termination seems to be the same 
a.s in the A. S. ughwUc, in which the vowel was most probably short. 

— liksur: here also Mr. Ellis writes 111, but with the well marked accent on 
the second syllable it is far more likely according to our English mode of pro- 
nunciation that the first syllable would be shortened. The final r Mr. Ellis 
takes to have been fully trilled. That orthoepists earlier than Ben Jonson 
failiti to notue or describe the non-vibrant r, is no proof that the sound did 
not exist; the art of phonologic observation was not, and could not be, per- 
fected all at once. National usage too, and even local usage, continues un- 
changed for centuries in France; for both Palsgrave and (I think, speaking 
from memory} Erasmus bear witness to the peculiar sound of the Parisian r: 
why must we, on mere negative evidence, assume great changes to have taken 
place in oiu' English pronunciation? 

— Vflfn: the final if elided. 

— As to metre this line has a tribrach for the second foot, with the ictus on 
the second syllable as in Latin and Greek iambics ; 

Compare from Shakespeare, 

The arm'd | rhinoc'e \ ros or the Hyrcan tiger; 
and from Milton, 

Celes I tia! spir'its \ in bondage, nor th' abyss; 
and this with two tribrachs, 

Nay if I Uu devil \ knih ghfm | thee proofs for sin — Shakespeare. 

4. vertjyy ■ ; there can be little doubt that the u of veria would be sounded 
like that of salui, valu, relenut, on which see {^ 141 and 144. 

— endzhen'deid ; was there a d sound in the so-called soft g in Early En- 
glish? Everybody knows thai all our words that contain this sound (with 
perhaps the single exception of giie from the the O.N. ^^/) are from the 
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and ba;jedh"ed ever/ veen in swjtsh blcsuJ', 

Dv whi'tsh veJtjyy endihen'dejd h dhE flsoi ; 

whsen zefirus iik w/dh ah swiife breeih. 5 

insp9ir-ed Haeth in ever/ Holt and heeth 

dhK ten'dre krap'ei, and dhc Juq'c sun 

Hseth in dhB ram H« HaU kau-is inin, 

French : the question Iherefore is viitwally, was the soft g in Early French 
sounded as we now sound it in English P I believe in Early French both ch 
and / and the soft f were sounded, not as (sh) and [ih) as now, but as (isb) 
and (dib), as we sound them in chair and ging»: In addition to what Mr. 
Ellis has written (pp. 314, 315), I may refer to the Mediseval Greek i^utrfuw 
for homage, and nXarfloi^Xii/xa for Blanchefleur, and to orge as denved from 
hordeum. 

— endzhen dBid : for the -dnd see note on chambre!, 1. 28. 

— I'z: the J in t; has been sounded as a for at least three centuries leste 
Hart's u. 

5. On cik and nueleas (li) words see {f 97 and 99; and on ireetA and heah, 
1. 6, as (ee) words see Jj 84 and 101 to 105. Of brtah Ca. gives the form 
bnth, indicating possibly, even when that MS. was written, a tendency to 
shorten the vowel as it is shortened now ; see top of p. 76. Breeth, as it 
stands, seetns to represent just the same sound as we now give to the word 
but with the vowel a little prolonged. 

— swiitB : the Rnal vowel sounded because of the determinative his pre- 
ceding. As to the quality of the vowel as an adjective termination, the fact 
that it is so commonly elided before a vowel following, and, as there is reason 
to believe (see note on sooii, I. l), often dropped altc^tber, makes it almost 
certain that it could not have been a dear, sharply-pronounced voweL 

6. Holt : A. S. holt, and the word in no stage is written with u. On nega- 
tive evidence the existing pronunciation seems likely to have been the ancient 

7. ten'drB : all of the MSS. here have the final e, which needs to be pro- 
nounced after the determinative the: the word is, in &cl, contracted from 
Kndere. Were it undeclined, it would probably be pronounced (tend"E]) ; see 
note on chambra, 1. 28. 

— krop-ei : the double / indicates a short vowel, which before the explosive 
mute is most probably the same as we now sound in the word. 

— juqi : the adjective had two forms in A.S., gfong and giung, besides 
others of less importance. The former of these, — unless it should be more 
correctly geing, which wouM probably be sounded (Juuq), — is now represented 
by the West Country yung, rhyming with long and strong; the latter is nearer 
in form to the Ger, Jung. That j'obw^ had " o» pro u" we learn from Cooper, 
as late as 1685, and Gil sounds the vowel just as in wuman, ■nrul, tush, wud. 

—sun : Butler (1633) and Gil (1621) both give son and suit (as we now 
write them) the same sound, namely, with the same (u) as that of wuman, &e. 

8. ram or Kem; A.S. ram, ramm ; yet the cbange which the word has 
imdergone may have been effected by Chaucer's time. 
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120 ON EARLV ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

And smale fowdes | maken melodye 

That slepen al the nyght | with open eye lo 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages 

Tbanne longen folk | to goon on pilgrimage [s] 

And Palmeres \ for to seken straunge strondes 

To feme halwes | kowihe in sondry londes 

And specially | from euery shires ende 15 

— KAlf : Gil's Ml/ptmts that at least two centuries and a half ago the a in 
this word was sounded as the a or am in mSli (I give his spelling}, im*/, /dl, 
Idu, dri, stri, &c ; as Butler abo (1633} and Cooper (16S5) teach. 

—P. has halft. From E Mr. Furaivall gives half[e], but the other four 
MSS. have no e, and I have followed their lead. If hulf is the true reading, 
it follows (hat Chaucer in this line allows a pause instead of the short syllable 
of the fourth foot, and does not always keep Ihe final i after a determinative. 

— I'run-i A.S. umcn, Ger. geronnoi. The » points to the sound of (u) 
which the rhyme demands. 

9. smAAl-e or smxxl-e: see §} 73 and 75. 

— f9U'9lez 1 the word is trisyllabic in E. and Hi., so that the second foot of 
this line is a tribrach, as in 1. 3. 
— mel'odai : see }{ 17 and ga 

10. aaI: see i. 73. 

— niiht: (he vowel is short in the Orm., where the form is takht: when it 
became long, as at present sounded, I have failed to discover. Probably when 
the guttural went out of use. 

— iwp'en : almost all our pure English words that now have a long (00) had 
i in A. S. ; (his word is one of the very few exceptions, the earliest form being 
like the present one open. From the A.S. spelling I conclude that it was 
sounded (ap'cn), as it still is in the West of England. Orm. shows that both 
sounds existed in his time, writing the adjective as opmn and the verb as 
tpfttcnti. 

11. HW: I follow here the reading of Ca., Co., P., L., and Ha. in prefer- 
ence to that of E. and He. which give kir. For the sound, see note on 1. 32. 

— kuneaslzh'ez : it admits of doubt whether the -i^ in this class of words 
has a short a, so that they would rhyme with the modem badge and Madge, or 
a long one, as I have assumed in \ 75. On the whole, as the vowel is always 
sounded long in the French courage, d:c, and these word* in Chaucer's time 
had not been very long in the language, it is more likely that the syllable was 
long in English also. 

— kursexdzh'ez : Mr. Ellis writes (koa). But it is the general rule of oar 
language to BhoHen every sylUble except (he accented one; indeed exceptioits, 
such as almighty (AJilmsiti), are not numerous. Moreover in the French, if 
we appeal to the modem pronunciation, we tind that the stress of the voice 
is 00 the am, but yet it is pronounced short (ku). This o is most likely to 
have been (u), a* in French the form eurage was the more ancient. 

12. dhaen-ei A.S. Ratine, an old accusative singukr. This form in E. and 
ffe. ^ves us an inapsst in the first foot, admis^ble also in Greek iambics. 
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SPECIMENS. 127 

and smAAl'E fsu'elez tnsesek'en mel'iidai, 

dhaet sliipen aaI dhs ni':iht wi'dh iinp'en ai — 10 

soo prik'eth Hem hatjyyr" in hej IcurceEed/b'ez — ; 

dhsen'E loq'en folk tu goon an ptlgrimatxdzh'ez, 

and pal'miirez bi tu siik'en strAAndzh'c strAnd'ez, 

lu fer'ne Hal'wez kautb )'n sund'rt lAnd'ez ; 

and spes'iAlsi from ev.eri shairez iuid 15 

— folk : there seems lo be no evidence of the mtiquity of the custom of not 
sounding the / in this word, though Butler (1633) tells us that in his lime the 
/ was dropped in caij', half, salve, calves, loalk, tali, HalMn, Afaltin, aims, 
almond, and many other words. As all the best MSS. exhibit the /, it was 
most probably sounded. 

— plgrimaeaedzh'ei ; E. has the siaSi\aiT pilgrimage. 

13. pal'miirei r palmere is the modern Fr. paumier, and all such wotdi (see 
{ 92, in which this word ought to have been mentioned) rhyme with here, not 
with there (see p. 67). Co. spells the vioidfialmtrii, and this by no means infre- 
quent form of the plural termination makes it clear that thou^ the original 
-as became thinned down into -es and -is, it did not commonly change the 
vowel into the obscure (C). See } 153, 

— siik'en : see } 97. Independently of the rhymes which this word forms, 
that the e is long may be siJeiy concluded from its being doubled in the three 
MSS., .««., Z..and^o. 

— strAAndih'i: Mr. Ellis for this (aa) writes (au), which he would pro- 
noimce as in the Ger. Aaui ; but where does the (u) element come from P See 
below on Catinlurbury, 1. 16. (On p. 144, when quoting Sir Thomas Smith, 
Mr. Ellis seems quite to misunderstand Smith's protest against the then pre- 
vailing mode of sounding aiSia: what Smith objected to was the Modem 
Greek pronunciation of afiSdu aS Apiia.) 

14. Hal'wei : possibly Hajl'wez; but no derivative of hdlig with a short a 
appears in A. S. The Orm. does not help beyond showing that the vowel is 
short, the form being hall^n. 

— sun'drt; that (he A.S. word had u in the first syllable, and that the 
modem form is sundry, seem to be sufRcient reasons for reading the a as (u). 
as ia yonge smne, 1. 7. On the (i) see on huoly, L 17. 

15. spes'iAlsi ; that the r in .such words was not sounded as sh up to the 
i6th century may perhaps be inferred from its not being mentioned; but the 
strongest argument seems to me lo be one which Mr. Ellis has overlooked, 
namely that Hart had a special symbol for (sh) and does not use it in writing 
obseniasiin, derivasien, nasion, &c. 

— spesiAlai; for the pronunciation of adjectives in -al down to the seven- 
teenth century, see } 120, foot note t 3. V- ^■ 

— spes-fAbi ; for the -ly, see note on shortly, 1. 30, 

— shairez^ perhaps shiir'ei: the word j^Vf undoubtedly has an exceptional 
pronunciation as (shiii), and as in Chaucer il nowhere ends a line except in I. 
356, rhyming with sire which does not, I beiieve, occur elsewhere, the argu- 
ment of § 109 will not apply to it. . 
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.128 ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

Of Engelond | to Caunturbury they wende 
The hooly blisful martir for to seke 
That hem hath holpen | whan fat they were seeke 
^ifil that I in that seson on a day 

— iindiB, and wiind'E 1. 16: in the viotAJicnd we preserve the sound which 
I \yfii\evt Jrund (which habitually rhymes with it in Chaucer) to have formerly 
possessed. But endt in Chaucer repeatedly rhymes wifh Jriend; in the Orm. 
it has a long voivel (endenn); and Cooper, 1685, expressly records itnd as 
belonging to the " barbara dialectus," which doubtless means an old and now 
unfashionable pronunciation. In like manner wende continually rhymes with 
ende in Chaucer, and this (00 has e in Orm. (wendenn), except in the past 
tense (wennde), where the 1 is short as in the modem wtnl. 

16. ('q'geUnd: possibly the (iq-) should be (eq) as written. But both Ce. 
and i. write Iitg-, and this is certainly an ancient pronunciation of the word. 
Jones (1704) so sounds England, English, Enghfield, and Bullokar (1580) 
writes IngfisA. Our two MSS. however are yet higher authority. And their 
evidence is corroborated by Chat of Che MS. of Lawrence Minoc, assigned by 
Mr. Wright "to Che earlier part of the 15th cent,, probably to the reign of 
Henry V." In this MS. the common forms are Ingland and IngHss. (See 
Wright's Political Poems and Songs, vol. i. pp. 64, 70, 78, &c.) Where there 
are such exceptional pronunciations, evidences of their longevity abound on 
every hand. 

— iq'gelAnd: the hard gtias most probably sounded in Anglt (as we still 
sound it in that word, and m jangle, wrangle, tangle — not ang-l, &e. as in the 
Ger. Attgd) \ and therefore also in Engilend. 

— kAAnCtibm; ist syllable. Here five of our MSS. write CaunI-, only 
L. and Ha. have CatU-. In 1. 801 Co. and P. also have Cant-. This syllable 
Mr. Ellis sounds (kaunt) distinctly introducing an (u) sound. Not only is the 
spelling Canl-. opposed to Chis, but the question of necessity arises. Where did 
this (u) come from ? There seems to have been only a simple vowel when 
C^sar wrote the name Cii»(ium, and when out A. S. forefathers wrote of the 
CiiH/waras and their CanAvaiaburh in CtntWad or CentiicK, as it still is in 
Kent. Was there an "interregnum" between A.D. 1130, under which daCe 
the A.S. Chronicle mentions Can/vfaraburuh, or A.D. 1088, where Cent is 
mentioned, and modem times when the simple (a) or (e) b alone known, in 
which an intrusive (u) came in, only Co be thrust out again ? It is not easy to 
believe in such vagaries in spoken language. 

— kAAnfcjbm' : 2nd syllable. Mr. Elhs writes (er); but -tur- is the 
spelling of E., Co. and Ha., and of Co. in II. 793 and 801 ; and -tir- is found 
in P., 1. 22, and Ca., 1. 801. These varieties of spelling surely prove an 
obscure sound : I confidently believe this syllable to have been sounded just as 

— kAAnfEibEr/; 3rd syllable. Again Mr. EQis gives (be). But the word 
is speh almost without eicepCion with u in every MSS. in each place where it 
occurs: only once is it -er-. And this agrees with the derivation from A.S. 
iurk, burgi, byrig. The most probable concluaon seems to be that Che origi- 
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dhset Hem Hsth Hulpen whxn dhxt dhf^ wei siik. 
biTd' dhast in dhEet seezun 3n v dee, 



nal sound was (u) or (y), according to the case; but when it was possible for a 
caieless scribe to write an r, this indicates just the obscure sound which the 
syllable now bears. 

— kAAnfBJbEn': 4th syllable. In IL 801, 803, this word and mury (or 
iHj/ry 01 nuty) are made to rhyme, the ictus beii^ on the penultimate, and 
the rhyme a weak one. It is therefore scarcely passible to suppose the hnal 
Towel to be long. 

— Hool i : A. S. W%. This word in A. S. teems not to occur with /, but in 
the Orm. the vowel is long, as it is also in yrititii, tkaril, faemttij, ttwrr|n], 
&c, this last bdng the only word of this class that I have found at the end of 
a line in Chaucer, and there it thymes with /. But a long syllable here so 
interferes with the rhythm of the verse, that it seems probable that the change 
of sound which the word bas undoubtedly undergone was already partly 
effected in Chaucer's lime. So probably with londry (sun-dri), L 14. 

— mai'tai ; the word is spelt martir, martyr, and marttr, so that the 
variety of spelling in the second syllable seems to indicate obscurity of sound. 
Moreover until I am shown to be wrong in believing (iirj or (iij) to be always 
written en in Chaucer, I cannot believe the word to have ended in (iir). 

18. Helpen : e in a pure English word before / and another consonant, and 
therefore probably sounded (o), as in modem English. 

— Euk: from A.S. seoc: see H l^> >07- 

19. B^el ' 1 the preposition 6i or by (aided perhaps by the confusion which 
some suppose between bi and ge) tiears also the form if, not only in Chaucer 
but even in A. S. In this line the Ldjisdowne MS. has Mel, and in 11. 42, 53, 
3i5> '77i 44S> 573i l™o or more of the sue MSS. have itgaax, ^ides, More, 
&c. The conclusion is, that even though ^ was sounded like the Ger. M, 
the vowel in compounds was often or regularly shortened. It is an obvious, 
but by no means a valid objection that {() is the shortened sound not of (ai) 
but of (11) or (ii); but oa (9i) is a diphthong, if it is to be shortened at all, it is 
the latter part alone which rapid pronunciation allows to survive. BiTel 
(bsifel') most naturally and readily shortens into blTel (b^r)> the sound which 
we still use. Compare the shortening of d» (su) first into (u) and then into {>). 

— siv'znn or seei'zun: the derivation of the word from the French tauon 
makes it plain that the e is not {ii) : see } loi. 

— siv-zun : Mr. Ellis takes the second s as t'), the common surd sibilant. 
But among the multitudinous proo& of the tendency of spoken language to 
continue the same century alter century is the rule (evidently overlooked by 
Mr. Ellis) given by Palsgrave for the sounding of i, being just the same as 
now holds after three centuries and a half; " If a syngle s come bytwene two 
vowelles in the meane syllables of a frenche worde by hymselfe, he shall in 
that place ever be sounded lyke an 2 [i.a. like an iisard, the old name of the 
letter], so that for diidnt, fidsdut, tra6r, resM, maisSn, they sounde &tmt. 
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ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

In Southwerk | at the Tabard as I lay 
Redy | to wen den on my pUgrynu^e 
To Caunterbury | with ful deuout corage 
At nyght I were come | in to that hostelrye 

Wei nyne and twenty in a. compaignye 

Of sondry folk | by aventure y-falle 

In felaweschipe [ and pilgrimes were they alle 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde 



Jbixanl, freatr, mart, maiten, and w of all suche lyke." Giles du Wes con- 
firms this: "Anr, in ihe begynnynge of a worde halh his full sounde, as dothe 
appeie by these wordes folowyng, sage, sauuage, sapunt,- ttc. but in the 
myddes beynge eythn' before a consonant or a uowetl, shall be sounded lyke 
a >, as ill these words disoit, fiasoU, Mtait, laisint, ett. " Whether the rale is 
the same in modem French when the / " in the myddes" comes before a con- 
sonant, I eaimot tay, as no word occurs (o me in which such an 3 has not now 
disappeared, as in eigard, now igard; for words with st of Latin deriration, 
Tikej)n>£snln-, are expressly excepted by du Wes in his next rule. 

— tet-Toa : if Ibis word stood alone, or as a final, I hold that it would be 
souitded (sa'zaun); see \ 36. (AdditionsI words that might have been cited 
in that section as representing the original French en by nun (aun) aic—iound, 
rAoundf amneii, cnrmn, punct, psmnte, anmt, tmmter and all its compounds, 
tounttntttice, rtdound, rmmJday, trvuHee (O.Fr, Inrneer), frouHct, amount, 
faranutml.) But whether it would be so sounded when immediately followed by 
other words without any pause is obTiously a different question. You rarely 
find in Chaucer— periuips never, but I have not searched our seven MSS. all 
through with this object, though I have turned over a good many pages to see 
— words of French derivation in -km written with -imrt, if not at the end of a 
line. This fact affords at least a presumption that the fuller sound was kept 
only where it was useful for the rhyme, bat that in ordinary pronunciation 
these words had commenced the change they have undeigone when sliding 
down from (aun} to (un) and thence to the present (Bn). This shortening of 
fan) into (g) or (a) we find in various En^sh words, not only in unaccented syl- 
lables, as m New-Am from New-town, Aid-*/ from Aid-house ; but eren in spite 
of the accent, as when dmon gives nt iTun-wich, lautM, south-em, (s9dh*Ein), &c. 

30. ssath-wert; perhaps {soufli 'wwk). C*. has ■XBori. 

—XU A.S.noi at, bnt ^A 

— liebTJd ; it is (mc the word comes from O. Fr. tabar, or It. ftrfofn', or 
most probably the Sp. tabardo, none of which have (fe) ; but the spelling 
Taibard in P. shows the vowel was short, and the word is likely soon to have 
been completely anglicized. 

II. reed'j: the Du. gerad, Ger. bireit, PI. Du. rod, Orm. radig, leave no 
doubt that the first vowet is long. As to the second syllable, see « hely, 1. 1 7. 

— wiind'cn: see on mdi, 1. 15. 

22. ful: the Du. vol, Ger. volt, and Orm. full, all indicate the short vowel, 
with probably the very same sound in A.S. (where the form is the same, jW/) 
as we give the word now. 
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SPECIMENS, 131 

m S3iith-werk xt dhe Ueb-^id fez si \ee, 20 

reed'( tu wiind-en Dn mai p/l'gn'msexdzh 

tu IcAAnt'&ibm' wi'dh ful de'vsut Icuraesedzh', 

xt ni'^ht WSJ kuum ia tu dhtet Hcst'elrsi 

wel nsin and twent'f in 'E kump«nai 

3v sund'rt iolk bdi aa'ventjyyr ifAAl' 35 

in fel'Ashaip, and ptl'gn'mez w&i dh«f aaI 

dhaat tu-waid ItAAnfwbBr*' wuld'en raid. 

— devsut': this foim can scarcely come direct from tlie Lat daioiui: the 
analogy of the troids given in { 36 — though all of these have the ou followed 
by H — makes it more probible that it comes from the O. Fr. dtvdl, now dhiat. 
Hence also there is some degree of probability that the first syllable was never 
pronounced (dii) — I am confident Mr. Ellis will agree with me there — hnt 
(dee) or (dn^i and hence, when shortened through the accent blling on the 
last syllable, it wontd become (de). 

33. wei or wer ; the final / was probably dropped, but iti influence might 
■till he felt in Che trill of the r, especially before a k immediately following. 

— knum : Orm, gives cummH, testifying to the long vowel. 

24. wet : the Scottish pronunciation wal (wiil) is famiiiariy known, and Ibat 
too is the pronunciation ptnnted at by Orm's spelling vid. But Orm itbo writes 
■mdl, indicating a abort vowel. And just as Oim's usage wa« nnseClled, so in 
Chaucer wd rhymes t>oth with (ii) words al kdt, vkdtjfdt (vb.}, and with (e) 
and (ee) words as dtU and those that end in -lUc. The latter osage slightly 
predominates. Moreover in all the seven HSS. there ii in this instance only 
one e, and in Ca. there are two Ih. 

— kum'pmai : the pronanciation of the first syllable was probably with (u), 
as the word has that vowel occasionally in Old French; the MSS. of Chancer 
■ometimes so ipcll it| and the modem taund of (kam) points in the same 
direcCioo. 

— kum'praai. 1 B. and He. have eompaigTiye, the olber MSS. tomfanfe. 
In O. Fr. the forms are eumpaigmt, eonftgnU, eompaignu (the most common), 
iBitfagnii, compagnit, &c. The old spelling niight still be preserved by aome 
scribes even when the word had assumed In this syllabte the obscure somid 
which (he variety in Ihe spelling in oar MSS. seems to point to. 

25. aa'ventjyyr' ! the final f before a vowel following would preserve itstiiU. 
36. &l'Ashaip: in Orm. we find the termination shipe always with the long 

vowel, as in manmhife, wurrfnAifiif &c That it was still long in Chaucer's 
time Is shown by the spelling in six MSS. out of the seven with a final e. Ca. 
alone has -liip. We might hope for assistance from rhymes, with fii/t, ripe, 
&c. , or with tif, lip, &c. ; but no line in Chaucer, I believe, ends in -ihif. 

%1. tu"waid; I tielieve ^xon/ to preserve the old sound of the vowel inimrrf. 
In more modern times them has affected the sound of a, making it (aa). But 
this vras not the case in Chaucer's time: see \ 76. But as the accent was 
apparently on the first syllable, the (waard) will at least have been shortened, 
if it did not even lose its more distinct sound and bacome (wEid), as at 
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ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde 
And wel we weren esed atte bestc 
And shortly | whan the sonne was to reste 
So hadde I spoken | with hem everychon 
That I was | of hir felaweshipe anon 
And made forward | erly for to ryse 
To take cure wey | ther as I yow deuyse 
"Dut nathelees | whil I haue tyme and space 
Er that I ferther | in this talc pace 



— wuld'en: if, as I have ai^ued in { 57, tlie 9 in wM^even in A.S. was 
sounded (u), how comes it that the word is never written vmldt t For Khtddt 
is not oncommon, like skulda in M.G. I suppose Ihc reason to have been 
simply that \a this word, as in twlf, Jiwman, &c, our early ortlu^Tsphera 
entertained a prejudice against writing three ks consecutively, since Ihef 
regarded the tv, according to the name it still bears, as equivalent to uu or 

iS. tshAAni'bui : all the MS5. in this passage have -Ira, but in Kn. Ta. 
1427 Co. and L. have -tere, which Ca. and P. bare in 1440. Ciamieriaiit is 
spelt in Kn. Ta. 141S with jrain .^, Jfrin f. and /■., ^in Co., hfrin Ct>. 
and L. For teiu/tn in ProL 150 Co. has -dere, and L. -dur. For mgendrtd 
in L 4, Z. has -d^r. For murder in Noil's Priest's Ta, Ca. has -dtre, P. -der, 
E., Hi., and Co. have -dtr, and Ma. both -.dre and -der, in II. 4Z42, 42431 
and 4247. Skoulderi in Fiol. 67S ends in -dra in B., He., Co., and L., in 
•deryi in C*., and -dert in F. In Kn. Ta. 2325 bitter ends in -tre in E., He., 
■nd Co., in 'ten in Co., in -ler in P., L., and Ha. LJVe variety is found in 
the spelling of other words that end in -re or -er after a consonant ; and (he 
reasonable concludon seems to be that while the original spelliag~~-for Ihey all 
have at simulate a French origin — still has influence on the form of these 
words, their sound was completely anglicized and the vowel obscure ; except 
however where the e was an adjective termination, and retained aa such r see 

— stEez-bvh : words with -U after a consonant show a similar (Chough less 
marked) variety of speUing to those in -bre, &c., just discussed. 

29. m'ed or eeiz'ed : see \ toi. 

— set's : for (let dhi), therefore both syllables sounded. 

30. shut'lai: m Otm. sharrliUu, iharrtlii. The rhythm, with a long syllable 
in the third place in the line, does not please the ear ; but there are so many 
rhymes in Qiaucer in which the adverbial -If rhymes with /, /'^aye, why, 
fy, aipyi, &c, that it seems necessary to suppose (laij to have been the usual 
fourteenth century pronundatioiL Hart too (1569) gives verdei, serieniti, 
uHifirmld, portlei, &c spelt similarly to ekupd, kruafa, &c And Gil, as 
late as 1621, indicates the same sound, as I believe, in bis i^lj, ekiidinglj, 
demiiti}, disonailj, &c See also { i6. 

— WKi: A.S. awJ, Orm. aaii : it is the influence of Ihe fc which has in 
course of lime changed (se) into (a) in this word. 
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SPECIMENS. 

dhe tshAAmb'Bu and dhe stsess'b'eli weer'en wsid, 

and wel wi weeren e/zed sfB best. 

and shAit'lsi, tihxn dhc sun'e v/xz tu rest, 

soa Haed si spaok'tn widh Hefti everi'tsho^n, 

dhget ai wkz :)v h«j fel'Ashsip anom; 

and maeaed'c fiMr'wajd eej'lsi fAi tu i^iz 

tu txiek. 3ui WM dher fei ai jau devdiz'. 

but naa'dhelees whsil ai Hebv taim and spicjes, 

eer dhaet ai fei'dhu in dbis IxxI'e pses. 



— wiM J two reasons may be assigned for believing the t of this word lo 
have been (z). First, it is the old strong preterite of wetan, in wliich the / 
between two vowels was most probably (z). Secondly, it is very rare for > 
sharp (s) to turn into r, as this word forms both its xnd singnlarn^rx in A.S., 
and its plural waron : it is (z), not (s), whidi undergoes this change. 

31. ev'eritsbiwn : on the numeral out, see p. Jl at bottom. All the com- 
pounds, Him, anon, tthtn, &c follow the sound of Che simple word. 

3a. HSi ; there is so much confusion of the forms Air and Aer in the MSS. 
that the words cannot have contained a cltar sound of either / or i. 

33. fuwwaid, l\i : in Onn, the preposition /or is always J&w, indicating 
the short vowel, and there are numerous compounds all similarly spelt ; but 
there does not seem to be a single word derived from an A. S. original Jnyiirx-. 
We must [all baclt therefore on the A.S. fore-ward as aflbiding evidence for 
the Imgth of the first syllable of this noun. 

34. tseaelc : see p. 55. 

— J3U : however this may offend the 19th century ear, the pronoun ,>vi(, ^vio, 
<x Smii, rhymed in Chaucer with kcw, nma, thou, and pnrm { => proliC), nem 
also once rhyming with yn^af (^ enough) ; and nowhere does it rhyme either 
with mm, lame, crowe, bovje, gtsvx, slowe, throaie, isaaie, trffax, knmoi, unkitfvit, 
ycrmae, windirwe, grovie, umUrgrmie, I>uninirwe, nor with jcAob, do, fordo, loo, 
thereto, two, nor again vrith any of the ew or u words. And as there seems 
to be good reason for believing nv or i>w to have borne commonly in Chaucer 
the same sound as at present in thsu and how, we accept the conclusion in the 

35- naa-dhElees : see j 125. 

— spzeas: French and English tradition alike point to the certain sounding 
of e as f before e, 1, and^, in Chaucer's time as now. This is confirmed by 
the derivation of ifaee from spatium, in which there is no (h), and of ptue from 
faiau; as also tiy occasional varieties of spelling, as bracer braser, manacynge 
manasynge manassinge, penid peasd, srrlres lerlres, mytisltoliye mymstndsy, 
eneense ensense eruence, &^. 

36. fei 'dhcr ; comparative of far, with an epenthetic th borrowed ftom 
foirth ; but the modification of the vowel in the for is just sudi as we find in 
the Ger. aJt, SJttr. 

— pxtes ; with just the sound of the modem fati (the same word), but 
prolonged. 
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ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

Me thynketh it acordaunt to reson 

To telle yow ] al the condicion 
Of ech of hem | so as it semed me 
And whiche they were | and of what degree 
And eek in what array | that ihey were Inne 
And at a knyght | than wol I first bigynne 
A knyght ther was | and that a worthy man 
■*"*■ That fro the tyme | that he first bigan 
To riden out I he loued chtuaJrie 
Trouthe and honour | fredom and curteisie 
Ful worthy was he | in his lordes werre 
And therto I hadde he riden ) no man fcrre 
As wel in cristendom I as in Hethenesse 
And euere | honoured for his worthynesse 
T At Alisaundre he was | whan it was wonne 
Ful ofte tyme | he hadde the bord bigonne 
Abouen alle nacions in Pruce 
In Lettow | hadde he reysed and in Ruce 



37. it ; irtieQ the pronoun Mt began, as even in Chaucer's time, to lose its 
miliitt aspirate, the changed spelling indicated the loss ; and no doubt if kis, 
her. Htm, &c. had been sounded as £1, ir, em, &c., as Mr. Ellis supposes, the 
M SS. would teem with evidence of the &ct. 

40. weer'B 1 all ibe sax texts omit the final « of this word, although a vowel 
follows. It is no doubt the pause that renders the hiatus tolerable ; though it 
is ccHiceivable that the pause itself was the substitute for a syllable here, and 
that the word was (weer). 

41. faust: thevariety in the spelling in the different MSS.—/rj/,/fril',/(r^ 
—ahows the indistinct sound of the vowel 

43. man: there were in A.S., according to Bosworth, the forms man and 
WISH, the Utter of which su^ests that the word might be (mAn), like (Und), 
(KAnd), &c. But as it rhymes with began, which had only the form with a in 
A. S. , we must believe the word to have been sounded with (a) or possibly (*). 

44. taim'B : the A.S. would hejram Udm timaa: see { Il6. 

— Ki : it seems likely that as a general rule the pronoun would be sounded 
long if it bad the ictus, and short otherwise. 

45. luuv 'ed : the long vowel is proved by Orm's form iH/mn. It is still so 
sounded in Norfolk. See note on (frii-dum), L 46. 

46. Honaur' i the h may have been dropped, as undoubtedly it often was in 
Early French. In Maimer's Altfr. Lieder besides the form htunour we have 
oummr, onneur, mtnor, onnear, which tell their own story. But in the MSS. 
of Chancer we do not lind the h dropped in this word or its compounds, 
though we do in ostelryi.Cs., 11, 718 and 7*2) which we find as well a&hostdni, 
and Bst which we have as well as hgoite. 

— frii'dum, 2nd syllable : the word is written with an ff in all seven MSS., 
and therefore probably preserved the original (u) sound which we also find in 
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SPECIMENS. 

mi thtnk'eth it acAJ'dAAnt tu rwzSun* 
tu ttl-v J3U AAl dh« ksndis'isun 
3v eetsh ■ev Hem, so xz it siim'ed mii, 
and wht'tsh dh« vrceyv, and of wh^t degrii' ; 
and iik in whset aite- diuet dh«« wer id, 
and set v knight dhien wul ai ferst bigin'. 
G knight dher wzz, and dhcet e wur'dhi man, 
dhset fro dhc tsim'c dhset ui fejst bigan 
tu raid-en sut Hi luuved tshivelrsi, 
trauth and Honaui', frii'dum and kiutnai. 
fill wuidhi viiez Hii «n Hii loojd-ei wer, 
and dhertuu Kxd Hi rt'd'en, noe man fer, 
ie* wel in kristendum sz in Heedhenes, 
and ever H^nsured far aJt wurdh'ihes. 
xt aal'i'sAAnder Hi vrxx wfaxn it wez trim ; 
fill 3ft-G uim Hi Hfed dliE beoid bigun- 
abuuven AAI^b nxx'siuni in prjyys 
in let»u Hjed Hi r^ned ^d in rjyys 



the Ger. -iAutn. Yet as the change towards (b) or (a) was b^inning eren in 
Chaucer's time — see J 152, bearing in mind tllat the two MSS. ftom which I 
edited the Castii! of Loue were written about 1370— the (u) was most likely 
already shortened. 1 here is no such eoidenct as to lavi, though Mr. Ellis may 
be right in pronouncing (luv'ed). 

, 47. iKoid'ez, 1st syllable : the A.S. MifitrdiKt^ probably nearly if not quite 
{hIoo vujd), with the f between (wo vowels =: ii, as also in Lajamon, Ancren 
Riwle, Genesis and Exodus, Henry III.'s Proclamation, &c., we have lauerd, 
latterd, lauard, louerd, Ihoauerd, and other forms, with u, which no doubt wsj 
the consonant. This v has disappeared from later forms, Ihord, loard, lord, 
but when the two syllables have contracted into one, the resulting vowel is 
almost sure to have been long at lirst, and probably for a considerable period. 
Compare our ^tr, nt'tr, der. • 

— LwJd -ez, and syllable 1 I bava above aigued, on shmora, 1. I, that the 
Inie sound of the plural 1 is (z) not {s), relying mainly on the effect produced 
by the added letter or letteis on the last letter of the root in certain words. A 
similar aigument may be applied here, for though in modem English we si^ 
"my wife's brother," not "my wive's brother," Chaucer's usage seems to have 
been different. Turning to a few pass^es in The Clerk's Tale and The Mer- 
chant's Tale, I have found in the seven MSS. 49 genitives with v against 7 
that retain the f. The conclusion is obvious, 

4S, nd-en ; the infinitive is (raid'en), the difference in the quantity of the 
vowel being just the same as in A. S. rldan and riden, or in modem English, 
ridt and ridden. 

49- krKfendnin : the i in ckristtn (verb) was short when Onn wrote, his 
form being crisstntnn. 

52. bii^id : the vowel is long in Oim., bsrd, as we still sound it 
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136 ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

No cristen man so ofte of bis degree $s 

In Gemade | ax the seege eek hadde he be 

Of Algezir [ and rid^i in Belmarye 

At Lyeys was he | and at Satalye 

Whan they were wonne | and in the grele See 

At many a noble Armee | hadde he be 60 

At mortal bataiUes | hadde he been fiftene 

And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene 

In lystes thries | and ay slayn his foo 

This ilke worthy knyght hadde been also 

Somtyme [ with the lord of Palatye 65 

Agayn | another hetben in Turkye 

And eueremoore | he hadde a souereyn prys 

And though ^at he were worthy he was wys 

And of his port | as meeke as is a mayde 

He neuere yet I no vileynye ne sayde 70 

In al his lyf | vn to no maner wight 

He was a verray parfit gentil knyght 

% But for to tellen yow | of his array 

His hors [was] goode | but he was nat gay 

Of Fustian | he wered a gypon 75 

Al bismotered with his habeigeon 

57. AAl'dzheziir : the tendency to anglicize the pronunciation would cause 
this word to be sounded as if it were a compound of our aJi (aaI). See also 
note on {HAA'bvidzhsun), L 76. 

— AAl-dzheziir ! all the evidence lends to show that t in E.E. was regularly 
sounded as we sound it now. See for instance the note on (ssfzun), L 19 ; 
and, if there is independent reason to believe that our plural tennination was 
(z), we may thence also conclude Ihe sound of the written i from such plurals 
as aua from me, whidi occurs frequently in Ancren Riwlc. For an exceptional 
sound of s, see note on (servAAnts), 1. loi. 

61. bst'fflli ! perhaps already shortened into (boefeli). 

64. ly .' that aye ^ ever and aye ^ yes were not sounded alike in the age of 
Queen EHiabelh may be shown by two arguments,— first, it is only the latter 
that is commonly written /, hke the pronoun ; and secondly, if they were 
sounded alike we should scarcely find Smith (and Gil half a century later) 
claiming for one of these words the same sound (Gil makes it almatl the same 
— "exiguum distat" — which may mean no real difference al all) as that of the 
pronoun /, and not for the other. Chaucer's orlhi^raphy agrees with tradition 
in sonnding this adverb like the vowel of the next word, siayn. 

66, anuudh-tr t the frequent by-form ootktr for other shows that the vowel 

71, mxniLi : in the termination -iire in modem Freneh the 1 is almost ab- 
sorbed in the predominant i following. That this i bad a much fuller and 
stronger sound formerly is rendered probable, independently of Chaucer's 
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SPECIMENS. 

ntw krt'sfen man sou aft av H» degrii-. 

set guiD'aesd set dhe siidih iik Hsed Hi bii 

3v AAl'dzheziir, and n'd'en m belinGrei. 

«et l»i'««5 wsei Hii and tet sffifclai, 

wtuen db«< wer wun, and in dh« greet'« sii 

nt meeni « nufbel arm'ii H»d Hi bil. 

ffit mAit'AAl beet'wlz h^ Hi biin fiTc'iin, 

and faukwhfen for aiu forth Kt inein»siin, 

m Ust-ei thrsi'es and ee sl««n Hiz ftw. 

dhfs (Ik'E wiirdb'i kniiibt Hsed biin aIsco' 

sumtaim'^ wtdh dh« ln^Jd av ptelEtai' 

ag<«n' anuudb'Br Hcedb'en t'n turkdi', 

and ev«nn00r Hi Hsd % suuv'Er««n prais. 

and dhaukwh dhtet Hi ww wurdht Hi wsi: < 

and 3v H» poort kz miik mz iz 'E in«d : 

Hi nev-M jet nw v/lraai- ni s<ed 

m AAl Hiz laif untuu' nf^ meen'iiJ wt'iiht : 

Hi wcez « ver'«« paJ-ftt dzbenU'l knt^iht. 

but fAj tu tel-en jsu ov hiz ar«, 

Hi'z H3JS WKZ guild, but Hii w«ez nst g«. 

av fus'U'en Hi weer-ed b dzhipaun' 

AAl bismufcred widh hi'z HAA'b^idzhsun', 



rfaymes, by Lyndesajr's rhjrmmg such words as maieir and pUaseir, for there is 
no evidence that the French plaisir [which Lyndesay's pliasar is, scarcely 
altered) ever sounded the second sylkble otherwise Ihaa with (iir). 

75, driupsun'; it may be asked why if this word was pronounced with (sun), 
it was not also written wilh -nun. The answer is that no educa.ted man, such 
as Chaucei was, could be indifferent, if he borrowed foreign words, to the 
mode in wliich they were spelt in the language from which he took [hem; just 
IS Kome, though it seems to have been conuuonly pronounced (ruum), has 
always been written in the manner familiar even to schoolboys as nearest to the 
Latin form. When such a word is used to rhyme with an Englibh word of like 
sound, he might also vary the speUing, as la/aeniOiioun, toun, Kn. Ta. 935, 
obun, prrumn, ib. 97S ; bu[ when both words are from the French, motive to 
change ii wanting. Ca. however has -nttt — iopimn, kabirioun: in each of 
vrbich words an i evidently stands for a/. 

76. bsmuttred : the root of this word is evidendy simtt, uow (smat). 

— HAA-bcidzhaun, 1st syllable : the spelling with hau- in Hi., as in 1. 1431 
iauitrHaiau in all seven MSS., seems to indicate the sound here given. 
The derivation of the name of this neck- protector from Aals and beorgBH 
accounts for this sound, the / having so strong a tendency to modily the (a) 
in the direction— see \ 28— of (o). We have seen a new illustration of this of 
late years in the constant mispronunciation of Garibaldi's name by uneducated 
people as (gEer'ibAAldi'}- But more curious it is to note that the / here has 
disappeared even in Chaucer's lime (for the A.S. form was haliiterg) just a: 
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138 ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

For he was late | ycome from his viagc 
And wente | for to doon his pilgrymage 
■^XT'ith hym ther was his sone a yong Squier 

A louyere | and a Insty Bacheler 
With lokkes cnille j as they were leyd in presse 
Of twenty yeer of Age | he was I gesse 
Of his stature | he was of euene lengthe 
And wonderlydelyuere | and of greet stt-en^the 
And he hadde tieen somtyme in chyuachie 
In Flaundres | in Artoys and Pycardie 
And bom hym weel I as of so htel space 
In hope I to Btonden in his lady grace 
Embrouded was he | as it were a meede 
Al fill of fresshe floures | whyte and reede 
Syngynge he was | or floytynge al the day 
He was as fressh | as [is] the Monthe of May 
Short was his gowne | with sleues longe and wyde 
Wei koude he sitte on hsrs and foire ryde 
He koude songes make | and wel endite 
luste and eek daunce | and weel purtreye and write 



we now always omit it in half, calf, Ac and walk, talk, chalk, &c. Compare 
also bawdryk, 1. ll6, from O.H.G. halderuk, connected wilh bdl, O.N. bdH, 
La(. baUais, &c.; and heroMdes, 1. 2599, &c., without the radical /. 

ariouG spelling with -ber-, -bir-, -bur-, 

78. went"*: see note on BMfr, 1. 15. 

79. suua : lee below, note on L 336. 

80. luuv'jeeJ : the A.5. termination : see p. 67. 
— bietsh'elili : the French termiiiation : see p. 67. 
8a. jiu : see p. 67. 

84. del/vw : Frendi, but not in -ier or -iire. Cotgrave gives the form 
deliort, and according to the analogy of chambre, tmdre, &c (lee note on 
L zS)> the sound will be with (bj) or before a vowei (er). 

87. will ; this form and (wel) apparently coexisted in Chaucer's English, 
the latter being more common. In this passage L. has -oiik : the other five 
MSS. have tuel. See above on L 24. 

— Ui'tel : the M.G. Uiliit had apparenflf this sound in the first syllable. 
As to the quantity of the vowel in the A. S. lytrl or li/tl, aon liquet ; but Orm 
has the fonos liidl anA iUell as well as/iAVirand liifL'si. In Chaucer the word 
i% I think, always written wilh one t. 

88. teied-i or \xA-i : the A.S. is hlafdigc, to which Grein assigns the long 
vowel. In this he is supported by Chaucer's orthography, the word being 
mlways written with one d, and by the modem traditional pronunciation. Orm 
on tlie other hand has /^^^ (vol. ii. p. 63a). 
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SPECIMENS. 

fAi Hi wtez laset tkuum' from Hiz v3i,eendzh', 

and wenfc fAJ tu duun H» pil'gTinuendzh. 

widh Hiin dheJ wfez Hh suua c Juq skw9i,iir', 

e luuv-jecj and e lusfi bietsh'eliU, 

w(dh lak'ej; krul sei dh« wer U/d m pres; 

3v twenti Jiu «v Kiedih Hi wtei ai gcs. 

3v Hii sitetjyyr' Hi wssi ■bv iiven leqth, 

and wun'dBJlai deU'ver and av greet streqth ; 

and Hii Hfed biin sumtoim' (ci tshiVBtshsi 

in AAAn'dErz, t'n aaJ'tuis, and pilcEjdsi, 

and boein Him wiil ez 3v S00 laitel spieeDs, 

in Hoop tu stAnd'en in Hiz Isffid';' grstes. 

embrsud'ed weez Hii cez it weer e meed 

aaI ful 3v fresh'C flsur'ez, whait and reed. 

s/q'iq Hi vimt Ai flu/t'iq AAl dhc dff ; 

Hii wsz sz fresh cez iz dh'e munth cv m». 

shAit wsz H(z gsun, vridh sliiv'ez Isq and wsid ; 

wel ksud Hi sit on HAis and fe<T'« raid; 

Hii kaud'c sAq'ez mssk and wel endait', 

dzhuust and iik dAAns and weel purtr»' and rsit. 



89. embraud'ed ; the Fr. tbinu have -itv- and -iivu-, the modem English 
-jrat-, so tbat we seeca to be Ihrovn back on the spelling ; and 011 in Chaucer 
is almost always (su) in our traditional pronunciation. 

91. fluit'iq : the derivation of Chaucer's word from the French fiustt, jtute, 
fiattt, makes it tolerablj certain that this oy contained an (u) sound. (Diez 
derives the verb fluttr from jlatut through a supposed flaUur which has then 
by metatheiis beeome.;2aH&r. I venture to think the noun is not derived &om 
the verb, but the verb from the noun ; and that the true derivation is — still 
with metathesis — iramfislu!a, {filutta\jiuste, Ji&te.) 

ga J E. has ' a* in the Monthe. ' 

93. tliiv 'ez : the connexion of thii word with the Fris. slief and Swab. 
atKcMiffen aod aussiMUfm (see Wedgwood), and apparently with no (e) word, 
seems to determbe the sound. 

94. iKt"» or feer'E : ai commonly in Chaucer stands for {a), but before r it 
ii easier — and doubtless was easier 500 years ago also — to sound (ee). On the 
other hand in the West of England the sound of (fu), or nearly that, is by no 
means uncommon in some words. See p. 74 at top. 

— fwri : the final -e is sounded to mark the adverb : see Morris, p. xlv. 

96. dihuusl : from 0, Fr. juiter, joslcr, jousltr, juvxter, sounded most pro- 
bably with a long vowel, which however passes through the ordinary process 
of shortening by the time it appears in the modern /Wtf; (dzhastl). 

97. niiht-wtoesel 2nd syll. : Mr. Ellis gives (er) ; but if this nygkUr- is, as I 
believe, only the English form of the O. N. natr = noctis, pronounced neatly 
{naattT), it is not easy to see where the (e) comes from. 
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ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

So hoote he Ipuede { that by nygbtertale 
He slepte namoore than dooth a. nyghtyngale 
Cuiteis he was | lowely | and seruysable 
And carf | bifom his &der at the table 
Yeman hadde he | and seruantz nuna 
At that tyme [ for hym liste ride soo 
And he was clad ( in -cote and hood of grene 
A sheef of pecok arwes | bright and kene 
Vnder his belt he bar ful thriftily 
Wei koude he | dresse his lakel yemanly 
Hise arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe 

Ful fetys was hir doke | as I was war 
Of smal coral | aboute hire Ann she bar 



98. duuth or duth : in the Onn. the and person ungokr of this verb had the 
ihort Towel sometimes, as doiit and dost both occur ; but in (he 3Td person, 
do'^, the vowel is always long. The frequency of the double o iu the MSS. of 
Chaucer indica.t(s the long vowel as still in use, whether more commoaly or 

99. kuJl«s- ; the form* curias, and aairteys, as well as the modem pronun. 
dation of courtisy as (kai-tezi), combine to prove Chit this wotd, even when 
wrilten with eor-, as in P. and L., was not sounded with (kar) or (kor). 

loi. Jii'nuen: Ben Jonson tells us that in his day w was "found but in three 
words in our tongue, 

yartnoH, people, jeopardy. 
" Which were truer written, 

yiman, plple, jtpardy." 
And this /is elsewhere explained as the "sharp " e, which ^ain he explains 
to mean "as in the French i." But the pronunciation ol yeoman seems to 
have been unsettled in Chaucer's lime (therefore probably in Ben Jonson's 
also) for some of the MSS. have 70171011 and in t. kA yomanly. 

— servAAnts't in B. and Hi. the word is written with -tt; but in early 
English (he i must have had the sharp sound of i when it followed a /, for the 
simple reason (ha( the combination (tz) is unpronounceable. Occasionally 
the I was used for (he two letters, being then sounded no doubt like (he 
Gennan z; as in i> Morte Arthur, ed. Futnivall from Harl. MS. 3251. pcr^ 
somewhere occurs (I cannot now find it) where the i is evidently ^ ts, and 
must have been so »unded. 

— naniAi': the word is name in£., He, and Co., namomP., nomoe in Ha., 
no moe in Co. and L. I conclude (hat the long tio (niu) had becotnc short and 
indistinct, much as (he same word in its fuller form tion or noon (niwn) is now 
cut short into (nan). 

[04. sheef; later sheaf, see { 84. 

— pee'cok : later /ATt:iK.t, see { 84. 

105, twesei ot baa.1 : see on wanr, L 157. 
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SPECIMENS. 

SM Hopt Hi luuv-ed dtuet bsi luithfejuesel 
Hi slept -B aamoor dluen duuth c aiibvitfgKmL 
kasues' Hi vest, lomi'lai and sei'visteeeb'^l, 
and kaaJv hSoom Hiz feKd'sr ffit dli« teeteb'^l. 
B jiinuen Hied Hit, and servAAnts' tivtooo- 
nt dh«et laim, fAT Htm Usvv raid-c sixi ; 
and Hii vrtez klied in knot and Huud ev griin. 
"B sheef Gv pec'C^k aar-wez briiiht and kiin 
und'cr Hi'z bell Hi bnar ful tbrift'ilsl 
wel kaud Hi dres Hiz tEee'kel jii'maanlsi : 
Hiz aar'wet drsup'ed nAkwht with feedh"Brez lami. 
« « * • « 

fill hA'is wt» HBJ klook «z ai wki weteJ' : 
3v smAAl k(7rAAl' absut Her aaJm shi biemi 



■06. tscsekiBl; now commonly tiuile {tsk'l), but in uuticil mouth* it is 
(ailt (tddc-l). 

— jii 'mxolai : if any proof is needed u to the sound of the initial ) in Early 
^iglish, two or three arguments maj be advanced, as below. And perhaps 
Ihej are Dot quite unnecessary, for I have been homtied to hear even men 
^miliar with E.E. and with E.E. MSS. read Je Uve as (zil zi'v), and so on; 
irtiile in some printed books a i is used as a representative of this letter, as 
repeatedly in the Roxbnrghe Onb Martt Arthur. 

a. The I in some of thoe word* is akin to German words with j, 
aa iimg, 'Ur, in German Jung, yahr. 

b. None of these words have congeners beginning with > ta*. 

c. Very commonly in MSS. J and y are used interchangeably. In 
this passage for instance we haAyeman and ytmcmly in E., He., P., and Ha., 
while Co., Co., and L. spell the words with J. 

d And in the MS. of the Morte Arthur just alluded to (Harl. Z25Z) 
the hsndwiiiing change* at I. 1092 (of Mr. FurDivall's edition), and in the 
latter part of this MS., by the second scribe, the tame words — such as iart, 
aieyne — are occasionally spelt with 3 at the beginning of words and syllables, 
ax aie elsewhere — and always in the first handwriting— spell with y. 

107. nAkwhl or naukufit : the word is still pronounced (nant) in some parts 
of En^aod. 

— feedhlrezi the ^is long in the Ger. Rder and Du. vedtr, and I beUeve 
no wMd which in Chaucer's time was written with the simple t afterwards 
asainned ta, unless the vowel was long. In the Orm. all such words had the 
long rowel (sst, gnet, hslenn, hxp, luE>ean, ixd, stem, siele. tsechenit, tzm, 
teres* ; ledenn, ni^h &c), as most of them have also in modem English — 

157. (afi% : this word is no doubt rightly derived by Dr. Morris from the 
O.Fr. /aictii. 

— waesei or waas : that this woid, like iare, has («) in modem English, 
affords a Mrong presumption in fcvour of the Ihiniter sound. 
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ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

A peire of bedes | gauded al with grene 
And ther on | heng A brooch of gold fill sheene 
On which I ther was first write a crowned , A . 
And after | Amor vincit omnia. 

A Frankeleyn | was in his compaignye 
Whit was his heed | as is a dayesye 
Of his complexion | he was sangwyn 
Wei loued he by the morwe a sope in wyn 
To lyiien in delit was euere his wone 
For he was | Epicunis owene sons 
That heeld opinion that pleyn delit 
Was verray felicitee parfit 
An housholdere | and that a greet was he 
Seint Julian was he in his contree 
His breed | bis Ale | was alweys after oon 
A bettre envyned man [ was neuere noon 
With oute bake mete | was neuere his hous 
Of fissh and flessh j and that so plenteuous 
It snewed in his hous | of mete and drynke 
Of alle deyntees | that men koude thynke 



160. brivtsh : all the fonns given by Liltr^ from O. Pr., Wall., Picard., 
Piov., Span., &c., contain n, and not one of ttiem has u or iiu. 

— gpM : prevailing tradition givo this sound, though (guald) seems also to 
have eidsted. Onr MSS. have the word written only with a. 

161. aa or ffite ; non liqnel ; certainly not (ee) or {a}. 

162. aeft-W: A.S. lefter, Orm. affterr. 

— aam'Ai or siem'AJ ; non liquet The (raditional sound of ii in Latin at 
Winchester College is with the fiill Italian (aa), all the other vowels having 
their common English sound ; e.g., "Benedicto benedicatnr," the castomary 
grace after meat at that college, is (benedikiiw benedaikaafu). But if this 
tradition is genuine, it cnrioosly preserves a rowel-system that has no long 
(ee) 01 (o^; for even a is not so sounded. If there really was this deficiency 
in the series of Towds (see \ 28), it seems probable that the (aa) would be 
made to approach the (ii) by being modified into {xx). 

334. wp : tbe Fr. i9t^ and sat^tr ai well at our verb to mp up, point to 

MI(U). 

335. Mrea : Om has Ubbenn whidi, as weD ai apparently hia A)^fi and the 
A.S. IjAhan, testifies to the sliort vowel ; though we must set against these the 
Ger. SbtH, the A. S, lafdi, and Orm's lifitp^ and lifenn. 

— delait' : Chaucer seems to nse this word in two fonns, sometimes making 
it rhyme wtth vihUe, sometimes with works in -ight, of course disregarding the 
gnttoral in this lennination. Unfortunately I have mislaid my relerences. 

— wumi : the Ger. ■wehnat and Onn's ■aamttat point to the loi^ vowel. 
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SPECIMENS. 

■e peer w beedez gAAd-ed AAl wtdh griin ; 
and dher on Heq v brootsh of goold fill shiin, 
3n whf'tsh dher w«i feist wrA t krsun'ed aa, 
and Eeft-BT aam'Ai vt'nsit sio'nia' 

B frsqk-el«ffl wmi in Hh kum'pBnsi ; 
whait wcez Hiz Heed mtife derezai. 
3v Hiz kumplek'sisun Hi webi steqgwain': 
wel luuv'ed Hi bai dhe ihatw e sup in wain. 
tu liven in delsif wmi ever Hi'z wuun, 
fAr Hii wiEz epikjuuTus oirwene suun, 
dhcet Hiild opin'isun dheet pl^m delrt' 
w(ei ver«- felis'itii paasttf. 
Een HSus'HDDldeer and dh«t e greet wez Hii :■ 
s<rtit dzhjuu'liEen wtei Hii in Hi'z kun'trii. 
Hit breed, Ht'z seaal, wez aaI'wwz eft*er oon : 
c bet's! envsin'ed man wS2 never n00o. 
widh3ut~E bEecek'B meet wtez never Bi'z ROus 
3v fish and flesh ; and dhe*t see plentiVsus, 
It snjuued in hiz hots ev meet and driqk 
3v AAl'e dMntiii dhtet men ksud'B thiqk. 



336. epikjuu'rns : the bng u in Laliii words rhymed with our thiid class of 
mi words : see § 146. The short u I can only conjecture to be (u). 

—sunn : the Ger. SoAn and Orm's tuiu^jSius point to the long Towel, 
while the Ger. SffHiu and Orm's lun/u (and j^hie perhaps also) :=jitl indicate ■ 
short vowel here, notwithstanding the fact that for now at least two centuries 
and > half we have not distinguished these words. Gil (1611) writes them 
both niHf and Butler (1633) expressly describes them as "woords of like 
sound." (Index p. a.) Chancer commonly distinguishes sme, soniu. 

—OB-wem : A.S. dgen, see } 46. 

337, Hilldi the A, S. forms of this verb that have survived seem to be Af/iiin 
(rather than htdldan), pret. hild (rather than hi6ld). Similar are the verbs 
hdlaH, pret. hJt, twdfian, pret. twtifi, CHdwan, pret. <nt^, &C.; in all of 
which the d^oa) of the infinitive has become ^ = (ii) in the pretente. 

333. paarfit' : in L 422 Ha. hasparfighl. 

340. ddyuu-lisen: not (dzhuu'lian) asnow. See above on f^irxni^ I. 336. 
And see p. 9S, foot note f, where the word Jnii, also written Gimt, may be 
added to those quoted. 

343. widhHt-E hKcek-a : sounding the final lyllaMe, the A.S. fomu being 
taiB^tan and baoH, 

345. Eiuun'ed : tlrw from Mnu snd ^>va>fron jrw belti>% to the third tvi 
class, poasiUy therefore stino also a> from stum, thon^ the analogy is mam- 
festly imperfect. 

347. jiir ! iee p. 67. 
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ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

After the sondry sesons | of the yeet 
So chaunged he | his mete and his sopere 
Ful many a fat partrich | badde he in Muwe 
And many a Breem | and many a luce in Stuwe 
Wo was his Cook | but if his sauce were 
Poynaunt | and sharpe | and redy al his geere 
His table dormant in his balle alway 
Stood redy couered | al the longe day 
At sessions there was he lord and sire 
Ful ofte tyme | he was knyght of the shire 
An Anlaas | and a gipser al of sillc 
Heeng at his glrdel | whit as morne Milk | 
A shirreue hadde he been and [a] Countour 
Was nowher | such a worthy Vauasour 

» * • * • 

A Somonour was ther with vs in that place 
■^^ That hadde 1 a fyr reed Cherubynnes face 
For sawcefleem he was with eyen narwe 
As hoot he was | and lecherous as a sparwe 
With scaled browes blake and piled berd 
Of his visage | children were aferd 



348. supiii', 1st ajU.i from Ft. lettper (or leupierT), which with the modem 
(a) of sufptr fines the sound. 

— supiiJ', zod syll. : see top of p. 68. 

349 aaA 350. mjyy snd stjyy : see j 144. 

350. Ijyys : > French word. Cotgrave ha> lucil and lueel. Palsgrave has lut, 
and Littre gives /»(rf as " nom de la imiie en Bretagne." See j 138. 

352. piinUAAnl ; Z. has punyaitl, which together with the French form 
/AJ^muif seems to authorize the inserted {J). 

354. stuud 1 still pronounced in the West of England with the long vowel 
which the spelling indicates. 

— kuuvaid 1 the French comfir seenu to show the vowel long. 

356. shsij : see bottom of p. 127. 

357. dzhip'^r: Fr. gitttSrt, a game-bag, in O. Fr. tXsagibaeirrsmAg^tder. 

358. gu-dil or geJ'dd 1 the MSS. vary, with gir-, gyr-, and ger-. 

iSaj. sum*raaiu: bata tummonte. 

— pUem : see p. 56 at top. 

634. tsheTIubinez : I cannot conjecture why Mr. Ellis makes the first syllable 
long (tshee). It is short in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin forms, and the 
metre, though it places the accent here, does not lengthen the vowel. 

— tshetubmez : the third syllable also Mr. Ellis lengthens (biin), which the 
forms in earlier languages might warrant, but four out of our seven MSS. 
double the n. 

625. s&As'^eem ; the by-form with la quoted t>y Dr. Morris, smiafirame, and 
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SPECIMENS. 145 

leffui dhe sun'dr*' see-tanz bv dhc jiu, 

sao tsbAAndzh'ed Hii Hiz meet and mz supiU'. 

ful msn't « fiet paaitntsh- ii»d Hii in ni>yy, 

and m»n'( v breem and mten'i v 1/yys hi stjyy. 350 

vioo wiez HIZ kuuk, but if h/z saas'e we&i 

puf'njAAnf and shaaJp, and reed* aaI h/z geei. 

H(z tasn-bel-du-mAAnt m H(z haaI aaIwm- 

stuud recdi kuuvtJd aaI dh^ bq-c d*^. 

let sesiaunz, dher wiez Hi \ooiA and sail : 355 

fill Dft-E laim hi wasz kni:6ht bv dhc shaij. 

ten wn'lwKS and v dzhip'siir aaI cv silk 

Hiiq let Hi'z gi'r'dcl whait tez mAJn'^ milk. 

■e shi'r'iiv Had Hi biin and [e] kaunfauj : 

weez n00'wheer sutsh a wur'dhi vrovcsauj. 

V Sum'cnsuJ wsez dher widh us in dbiet pltetes, 

dhiet Hted b foir-reed tsheTJubinez faaes ; 

fAi sAAs'Bfleem Hi wrez widh aien jiaarwe. 635 

tez Hoot Hi wfez and letsh'erus tez b spaarivB ; 

widh skAAl'ed brau'ez bleetek and pil'ed beeid : 

ov Hi'z vizsuedzb tshi'l'dEjn weer afeeid'. 

the Greek ^>JyiM whence the second syllable is derived, show (hat (lleem), 
not (fUim), is the sound. 

616 tun't ; (hat) in modem English, bat the vowel was undoubtedly long 
in Chaucer. The rhymes prove this (with ioet, i.e. boat, gitot, smeot, wuots 
knew, fo/=bit), and the spelling in £., Ni., Co., and Ha. asinet, and in P. 
and L, as Atite. 

— letsh'erus, ist syllable : most of the congeners of this word in the nkodem 
languages have the vowel short 1 see Wedgwood. 

— letsh-erus, 3rd syllable ; if the ictus fell on the -imt of this word, I should 
maintain that the sound is (aus), like plntlan>us rhyming with hous, L 344 ; 
but when it is not accented, I believe the syllable would naturally shorten into 
that (us) which has fonned a sort of half-way-house to the modem (ss). Com- 
pare note on leson, 1. 19, 

627 blxxk : this word has two fotms now, (blsek) and, as a proper name, 
Blake (blnk). Grein gives the vowel short in A. S., writing the word bloc and 
Mac. But the word occurs frequently in Chaucer, and always, I believe, with 
a single i, so that he must have regarded the vowel as long. 

— p<l -ed : P. and La. write pilled, obviously the same word as we have in 
Gen. xxn. 37, "And Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and of the haiel 
and chestnut tree, and pilltd white strokes in them, and made the white appear 
which was in the rods. " This pill is evidently the modem pal. The Sumner's 
beard had come off in patches. Where the word is written with only one /, I 
take the sound to have been the same. Chaucer or his copiers often doubted 
:o indicate a short vowel preceding, but often n^ected to do so. 
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146 ON EARLV ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

Ther nas quyk siluer | lytarge ne brymstoon 

Boras | Ceruce | ne oillc of Tartre noon 630 

Ne oynement tliat wolde dense and byte 

That hym myghte helpen | of the whelkes white 

Nor of the knobbes | sittynge on his chekes 

Wei loued he garleek | oyijons | and eek lekes 

And for to drynken strong wyn | reed as blood 635 

Than wolde he speke | and crie as he were wood 

And whan fat he | wel dronken hadde the wyn 

Than wolde he speke no word but latyn 

Thikii, L J49, has onl; one k \n L. Hippis has one p in six MS5. of the 
seven in L 47a. Women, Kn. Ta. 950, has one m in P., but two in the 
other MSS. Doktd, ridat (part.)i iheptrdi, varay, aray, are similar examples. 

6zS tshil-dun : the 1 is short in Ibe Omiiiliiin (chilldre) as in Modem 
English. 

630 serjyys' : from Fr. eaiiit, the sonant s being disregarded. 

634 gaaj'hXi : the second sylhble identical with liei, the whole word being 
equivalent to "garg-luigh, the pungent plant," (Rev. J. Davis, ap, Wedg- 

— uun'junz; the Latin tmia and onr own modem pronunciation of (sn'jen). 
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SPECIMENS. 

dher lUBz kwik-sil'vui, lifaaidzh, ni hrirastaon; 
') serjyys', nii uil liv taa^TCj noon. 
It dhcet wuld'a kleenz and bait, 
dhffit Him mt^i^ht Help'en Ov dhe wheik'ez whait, 
nAr 3v dhc knub'ez %ifiq oa Viz tshijk'ez. 
wel luuved Hi gaaj'liik, uun-Junz, and iik liik'ez, 
and fAJ tu driqk-en strAq wain, reed tez bluud : 
dhnn wuld Hi speek and krai ^z m wer wuud ; 
and wheen dhtet Hi wel druqk'en Hjed dhe wain, 
dh%n wuld Hi speek noa wuurd but latain'. 



make it tolerably clear that the old sound was with (u), though I do not see 
how to accoDitt for thai vowel having been discarded from the modem French, 
which pronounces the oi- simply as (oo). 

— uun'juni i the inserted (j) — as to which compare note on poynaunt, 1. 
351 — is demanded by the Latin original, by the French form, and by the forms 
in eny- in Ca. , P. , and L. 

— liik-ez ; see } 97. 

636 speek : see {§ 97 and 104. 

638 iatsin- : see end of } 18. 
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ON EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 



Intri 

Whan that April with his sclioures swote 
The drought of March hath ptrccA to the rote 
And bathed' ev'ry veyri in swich iic<mr. 
Of which verlii engmd'red' is thejlour; 
Whan zi.PHYRUS, eek, with his swete brethe 
Inspired' hath in ev'ry holt" and hethe 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Halh in the Ram his halfe cours ironne 
And smnle foules maken melodye 
TTiat slepen al the night with opten ye, — 
So pricketh hem natur' in her' corages; 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrymagts, 
And palmetr's for to seken sirawnge strondes 
To feme halwes couth' in sondry londes; 
And specialhy, from ev'ry schyres ende 
Of Engelond, to Cawnterbeiy thej- wende. 
The holy blisful martyr for to seice> 
That hem hath holpen whan that they wer" seke. 

Bifel that in that sisoun on a day* 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my p'lgrymagt 
To Cawnterbery with ful devout corage, 
At night was com' into that hostelrye 
Wei nyn' and twenty in a compattyi 
Of sondry folk', by aventur' ifalle 
In felawschip', and pilgrim's wer" they allc. 
That toward Cawnterbery wolden ryde. 
The chambris and the stabePs weren wyde, 
And wel we weren i«ed attc beste. 
And schortly, whan the sonne was to reste 
So hadd' I spoken with hem eVrych oon, 
Tha.t I was of her' felawschip' anoon, 
And made foorward eerly for to ryse, 
To tak' our' wey theer as I you deiiyse. 
But natheles whyl's I hav' tym' and space, 
Eer that I ferther in this tale^ac^, 
Me thinketh it accordaiviit to reseun 
To tellen you al the condicioun 
Of eech' of hem, so as it semed' me; 
And which they weren, and of what degrt. 
And eek in what array that they wer' inne, 
And at a knight than wol I first beginne. 
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KEY TO PAL^OTYPE. 



>,shat) 



a ICol. nuitto, Fr. chotte (mat' 

a Ger. mimn (man) 

A E. wiint, what, aagusC (wAnt, whAt, 

AgMf) 
aa'E. father, ItaI.mnno(faadh'J,maa -no) 
AA E. aweA (AAd) 
X E. man, cut, sod (msen, kset, s»d) 
XX Prov. E. Both (Bsefeth) 
ai E. ayi, Ger. hotn, {ai, Hain) 
au Ger. hatis, (Haus) 

dh E. CJee (dhii) 
dzh E. jadgivg (dzhadzh-iq) 

e E. mrt, G. frtt (met, fel) 

t E. aerial, Fr. iU [nn-itl, ete) 

s E. but (bat) 

E E. real, mentim (rii'El, men'shm) 



■e(m. 



ee E. dthng (er'b'q) 

ai usual E. eye, Irnie (3i, Wim) 



J E. >«t, Ger. > (;et, Joo) 

:(rh Ger. siecA (sriLHi) 

knA Ger. aw* (aukich) 

Ital. aperto, Fr. hfmme (om) 

D E. omit (omil'} 

3 E. on, udd (cm, od) 

ce Fr. jnJne (zhten) 

oo Ital. uomo (uoomo) 

00 E. home (Huain) 

dece Fr. jeflne (zhcecen) 

Dim usual E. Ictikw (notm) 

q E, sii^fcr, lij^r (siq'J, liq'gj) 

r E. ray (r«) 

J E. po-vwt, ai'-(pjv]f, eej) 



eu Ital.£aropa,CockneytOTfm(euroopa, 


u Fr. poule (pul) 


teun) 


B E. p»U (pHl): not distinguished from 


au usual E. house (Haas) 


(u) in this book 




uu E. pool (puul) 


H E. ^ (Hii) 






w E. iritdi (witsh) 




wh E. wh\<h (whitsh) 


i E. ewa,l, Fr. Uai (ivenf, fini) 




I E. river, fninj' (rivJ, fi'ml 


y Fr. hatte, Ger. bicke (yt, lyk-e) 


ii E. we (iiv) 


yy Fr. flite. G. gemah (flyyt, g^yyl) 


« E. happj- (Hap ■«) in singing 




iutE. futility (fintil-»K) 


I E. seal, mi^(ail, mai-w) 


iiutE. r»tile(tiuutil) 


zh E. vi.rion, Fr.^u (vi'ih-Bn, ihtece) 


• The double «,w=l indLqalt^ (V«.v»h<.= lh= ^ 


me bound as Ihe single vowel, but prolonged. Tlie 


m, ^ In (n,»llo. Ag5«), fallows the accepted sy 


labk. 


t I have comnonlyusediju) ot(Juu); we nole 


a p. (PH. . 
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